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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


b bp~ long vacant place of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster is said to be filled up, and the Cabinet of Earl 
Russell is now complete. It is not surprising that the delay 
which has taken place in nominating a successor to the 
Earl of Clarendon has occasioned many comments unfavour- 
able to the strength and stability of the Ministry. . The 
Premier would hardly have allowed so comfortable and 
dignified a post to remain empty if he had not found 
difficulty in filling it; and it is not a good sign for an 
Administration when eligible recruits shun its ranks. 
Although nothing can be said against Mr. Gischen’s fitness 
for high office, it is clear enough that he is not exactly the 
man of Earl Russell’s choice, since he was only a few weeks 
ago appointed to the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade. 
In that post -his energy and knowledge of commerce would 
have been eminently useful, while there is no scope for 
these qualities in a sinecure office like the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Moreover, he does not lead anybody, or repre- 
sent the views of any party; and we are therefore not 


- surprised to hear that his appointment is regarded with 


considerable disfavour, not only by the aristocratic Whigs, 
but by a considerable section of hard-working Liberal 
members. It is not, however, impossible that this 
feeling may be removed by other appointments. Not 
only is the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade vacant, 
and the Secretaryship to the Admiralty on the point of 
being so, but it is very doubtful whether Sir Charles Wood 
will be able to retain the onerous post of Secretary for 
India. According to current rumour which may or may 
not be well founded the Ministry is still in a transition 
state. It is certainly very desirable that if this be the case, 
no time should be lost in terminating a state of things 
fraught with such serious danger. The Government have 
heavy and hot work before them in the approaching Session. 
The Opposition will give them no quarter, and they will 
need all the influence they can command to carry a Reform 
Bill through both branches of the legislature. Their power 
will be greatly impaired if an impression gains ground that 
they are not even able to give a definite form to their own 
organization. It is impossible to give an administration 
credit for a fixed policy, or for determined intentions, when 
they exhibit vacillation and feebleness in the mere allotment 
of places ; nor is it of good augury that the only sign of 
energy which Earl Russell has displayed since his accession 
to the Premiership consists in the elevation of two old 
Whigs to the dignity of the peerage. 


Thé friends of free-trade have heard with satisfaction that 
a treaty of commerce has at last been signed between _| 








an arrangement is not free from objection; but, on the 
other hand, it promises to be attended with great practical 
advantages. There are few countries in Europe with which 
we ought to do a larger trade than with Austria ; there is 
none with which we have hitherto had less commercial 
intercourse, in consequence of the rigid protectionist system 
to which the Cabinet of Vienna has clung with characteristic 
obstinacy. It would have been vain to attempt making 
any breach in that system if we had not been willing to 
encourage the feeble and faltering steps of the Austrian 
statesmen, by presenting them with something which they 
could hold out to their countrymen as an equivalent for the 
concessions they were granting. So long as we give up 
nothing which it is desirable to keep, there is no harm in our 
exchanging what we give against something which it is 
desirable for us to obtain, Now, it is clear that our bargain is 
of this advantageous kind. Her Majesty’s Government have 
promised to recommend to Parliament the abolition of the 
duties on wood and timber and the reduction of the duties 
payable on wine in bottle to the amount of those payable 
on wine in wood upon importation into the United Kingdom, 
The timber-duty has been long condemned ; and every one 
who has had occasion to consider the subject has long come 
to the conclusion that the wine-trade would never be fully 
developed until the imposts upon wine in cask and wine in 
bottle were assimilated. Merely for fiscal purposes of our 
own, we should before long have effected those changes in 
our tariff, which we have promised to make at the instance 
and for the satisfaction of the Austrian Government. On 
the other hand, Austria undertakes to regulate her customs- 
tariff, so that the duty to be levied upon articles, the 
produce or manufacture of the British dominions, shall, from 
the lst of January, 1867, not exceed 25 per cent. of their 
value, in addition to the cost ‘of transport, insurance, and 
commission necessary for the importation into Austria as 
far as the Austrian customs-frontier. From and after the 
lst of January, 1870, the maximum of these duties is not to 
exceed 20 per cent. of the value, with the additions above 
defined. British subjects are admitted to the privileges of 
the most favoured nation, and are practically placed on a 
level with Austrian subjects in regard to the practical 
carrying on of commercial operations. The duties on the 
export of rags from Austria, and upon the import of salted 
herrings into that country, are also to be reduced. No 
doubt, the Austrian tariff as thus modified will be far from 
perfection. It will, in fact, still remain highly protective. 
But the first and the most difficult step towards free-trade 
has been gained when actual prohibition has been abolished, 
and when such a reduction of duties has been obtained as 
will permit commerce to be carried on even under dis- 


Austria and England. Theoretically the conclusion of such _ advantages As experience shows that the increased 
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revenue of which Austria stands so much in need can 2 
obtained from an expanding trade, without ruin or injury : 
native industry, the Cabinet of Vienna will Oe com 
and will even be eager, to advance in the direction In w 7 
they have at last set their faces. — We anticipate that, w a 
the final arrangements are made in 1870, the duties os 
by Austria upon our products will be far less. than the 
20 per cent. which she will then have a right to impose. 
There seems reason to anticipate a considerable relaxation 
in the French Navigation Laws. At present differential 
duties are imposed upon ships engaged in what is called 
‘indirect navigation,” that is navigation by which mer- 
chandise is introduced into France under a flag other 
than that of the country of which such merchandise is the 
produce. A treaty was, however, lately concluded between 
France and the principality of Monaco, in which it was 
provided that French ships shall pay in the ports of that 
State the same duties they pay in the French ports, and 
reciprocally ; and that Monaco vessels shall be treated in 
French ports as if they were French ships. It is obvious 
that this amounts to an abolition of the French Navigation 
Laws in regard to foreign trade—at any rate, so far as the 
mercantile marine of Monaco is concerned. But that is not 
all. Under commercial treaties which contain the “most 
favoured nation clause,” the privileges granted to Monaco 
must be granted to the States between which and France 


take up this attitude by the growing strength of the 
Conservative Republicans, who will on this question combine 
with the Democrats. The united forces of these two sections 
are likely soon to be as strong, or nearly as strong, as the 
extreme party led by Sumner and Stevens. Public opinion 
is more and more decidedly with them, and we may there- 
fore hope that the time is not far distant when the President 
will be able to carry out a generous, merciful, and conciliatory 
policy towards the Confederate States. It is not, indeed, 
impossible that he may be furnished with an additional 
argument for losing no time in restoring the Union, 
The affairs of Mexico are evidently attracting increased 
attention, and are giving rise to increased excite- 
ment in the Northern States. The correspondence with 
France on the subject is to be laid before Congress 
as soon as it reassembles ; and Mr. Seward’s organ, the Vew 
York Times, intimates that, if that body are in favour of 
maintaining the Monroe doctrine by force of arms, the 
Government will offer no opposition to such a course, 
We do not believe that the President is _ himself 
favourable to it; but we can quite conceive that he 
would consider even a war with France a less evil 
than the continued exclusion of the Southern States 
from the Union, or their admission on such terms as 
would render them permanently hostile and discontented. 
He might, therefore, be willing to bribe the zealots for 
the Monroe doctrine to support his policy of reconstruction, 





they are concluded. Now, England and most of the other 
continental States have such treaties with France ; and, 
although in many cases the fact that these countries impose 
restrictions upon French vessels would prevent their claim- 
ing the benefit of the convention with Monaco, that remark 
does not apply to England. We treat French vessels enter- 
ing our ports— whether engaged in direct or indirect 
navigation—exactly as we do English vessels, and it would 
seem that we are therefore now entitled to the same complete 


’ reciprocity which has been conceded to the petty princi- 


pality of Monaco. If such should turn out to be the case, 
the result will probably be the entire abolition of the French 
Navigation Laws. They cripple the maritime enterprise of 
the country to an extent which it is almost impossible to 
over-estimate ; and this will be seen when they no longer 
serve the purpose of excluding or burthening foreign ships 
engaged in the indirect trade. 


As the time approaches for the reassembling of the 
Hungarian Diet, the chances of a successful issue to the 
negotiations between that body and the Emperor of Austria, 
are eagerly canvassed both by the writers in the German 
press and by the correspondents of English journals. It is 
with sincere regret that we see no reason to modify our 
unfavourable prognostications. The Hungarian leaders seem 
absolutely bent upon maintaining the perfect independence 
of their own country, and upon standing completely aloof 
from the constitutional system of Austria. They may be 
loyal after a fashion, but it is one which would involve the 
dismemberment of the empire. The concessions which they 
demand, and upon which they appear determined to insist, 
are such as Francis Joseph cannot possibly grant ; and there 
is every reason to think that, in refusing them, he would 
have the hearty support of the German provinces. Their spirit 
is evidently rising, and the hands of their Sovereign will be 
materially strengthened in the impending negotiations 
by a knowledge that a large portion of his subjects are not 
inclined to submit to the division of the State. 


The Radical Republican party in the United States are 


evidently becoming alarmed. They know that both the | 


President and the people are against the oppressive policy 
which they desire to pursue'towards the South. From any 
interference on the part of the latter they are safe ; but it 


is. by no means so certain that a vigorous and skilful states- | 


man like Mr. Johnson may not find the means to carry out 
his own views, when he knows that they are also the views 
of the nation. The party in question have therefore adopted 
the somewhat unusual course of deputing one of their 


leaders to inform the President that they disapproved his — 


reconstruction policy, and would not support him if he 
interfered with the action of Congress in reference to the 
readmission of the conquered States to the Union. If they 
expected to take much by their motion, they must have 
been disappointed at the result, for the President generally 


informed them, in reply, that he had full confidence in the | 


present and future success of his policy, and that he should 
give no assurance that he would not interfere with the 
action of Congress. He was no doubt emboldened to 


by allowing them to have their own way with the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Emperor Maximilian. If he 
is not ready to go so far as that, he may af least use 
the national demand for a vigorous foreign, as a con- 
clusive reason for a moderate home, policy. Such a course 
would not be unattended with danger to the peace of the 
world ; for it would tend to arouse passions which might 
easily become uncontrollable. It cannot, however, be denied 
that the exigences of the situation may sufficiently justify 
Mr. Johnson in running some risk, in order to attain what 
he justly considers a paramount object. 











“PROPHESYING BRAHMINS.” 


Wuat are the woes which the “ prophesying Brahmins,” 
spoken of by Mr. Bright at Rochdale, are foretelling i the 
| “Great Whig House?” Is the reigning dynasty menaced with 
extinction? Is the deluge of democracy about to burst through 
the sluices which have until now pent up its wasting waters? 
Are our institutions to be “ Americanized?” Is an improvised 
English republic to take its presidents from Tooley-street and 
its senators from Covent Garden? What, oh! what are the 
evils that impend, and where, oh! where shall we find deliver- 
ance? The oracle of Stroud speaks but ambiguously : the seer 
of Calne is silent. Is anything the matter, and what is it? 
We cannot see, to speak calmly and candidly, any reason why 
the public at large should share in the perturbation of ‘the 
Calchases of Brookes’s. Chartism has long lain at rest in the 
grave of Feargus O’Connor; and the stern ordeal through 
which Lancashire has recently passed so safely has wate 





the working men of England that they are not aliens from the 
active sympathy of the best and noblest of their coun en. 
The country is peaceful and prosperous. Never was there @ 
time when capital and labour, high and low, rich and poor, 
stood in more harmonious, or at least more hopeful, relations to 
each other. If class distinctions exist, as they must, there 
seems no reason why they should stand as barriers betweem th 
fullest intercommunion of public feeling and the fairest adic 
| pation of public rights and duties among all the subjects of the 
Crown. Why, then, do the “ Brahmins” prophesy woes? ‘Why 
is Brookes’s in.commotion P | 
__ If the Whigs of high caste have not satisfied themselves 
_ before now that the days when a few great families could 
| monopolize the highest offices of the State, and when blood 
| was a better qualification than brains for political advance- 
ment, are certainly and irrevocably gone by, they must be 
suffering from a species of moral cataract that no light ean 
_ penetrate, and no surgical art is able to couch. To say nothing 
of the extent to which they have long been forced to yield to 
the irresistible claims of the leading Peelites, the recent and 
sudden elevation of Mr. Géschen, first to the rank of a Privy 
Councillor and then to a seat in the Cabinet, is an event that 
cannot but disturb the most fondly cherished of their hereditary 
illusions. Here is a young man and a young Member of 
Parliament, a mere plebeian, of indefinite origin, passing ab 4 
bound to the highest political rank; penetrating at one? 
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within the charmed circle to which Macaulay himself was with 
difficulty admitted, and which Richard Sheil and Charles 
Buller were not permitted to enter! The last-named eminent 
statesman has a monument in Westminster Abbey, with a 
beautifully written epitaph, which is substantially true; but its 
very truth is the severest reproach upon the jealous and 
exclusive nepotism of the knot of oligarchs who kept such a 
man so long in the place of a mere underling, and at length 
gave him, as the highest promotion one of his inferior caste 
could hope for, the Presidency of the Poor Law Board. That 
no one better understood and more keenly felt the selfishness 
and injustice with which the leaders of his party systematically 
acted is well known. At a time when all desirable things in 
the way of Government patronage were regularly divided 
between two families, when the name of Grey was the best 
qualification, next to the name of Elliot, for a well remunerated 
post in the public service, one of his fellow-servants in the 
great Whig house mentioned one day to Charles Buller that a 
very good thing, which had lately fallen into the Premier’s 
hands, had been given to a member of the highly deserving 
family that had done itself the honour of producing a Lady 
John. “Ah!” was the remark, “that’s very hard on the 
Greys.” It is rather an amusing illustration of this story, 
that, even now, when other sorts of patronage must of necessity 
be dispensed on a new principle, promotion to the peerage 
seems still to follow the former rule; for while Lord Romilly 
owes his elevation, in a not inappreciable degree, to his con- 
nection with the Elliots, the simultaneous ennoblement of 
Lord Northbrooke proceeded on the inevitable principle of 
appeasing the Greys. Mr. Buller felt, no doubt, that if he had 
had the luck of being born in, or of marrying into, a great Whig 
family, he would have got at least as many chances of dis- 
tinguishing himself as (say) Sir Charles Wood, who has had, 
at one time or another, the Exchequer, the Admiralty, and the 
vast realm of India placed under his control, with what results 
to the public service in these several departments we need not 
too curiously inquire. 

The Tory aristocracy, be it observed, have seldom manifested 
the same jealousy towards new men. It is enough to mention 
the names of Canning, Peel, and Disraeli to show that such is 
the fact. Though, since the time of Mr. Pitt, Tory peers 
have generally been more numerous than Whig, they have not 
shown the same disposition to keep the public patronage 
entirely to themselves; whether it be that they had not so 
many great families amongst them, or that their leading fami- 
lies were not so closely linked together by ties of kindred, or 
that the number of new peerages among them left in the 
general body a stronger recollection of their origin from and 
connection with the gentry and wealthy trading classes. If, 
for instance, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell had inherited or 
been trained in Liberal opinions, and had entered public life as 
followers of Lord Grey or Lord Melbourne, they would have 
been kept as completely in the shade as their contemporaries 
on the Whig side of the House, who came into Parliament 
without the advantage of aristocratic connections. It was their 
good fortune to belong to a party the leader of which was 
himself a new man, though he enjoyed the confidence and 
commanded the services of many of the highest and noblest in 
the land. MHerberts, and Pelhams, and Ramsays did not scorn 
to yoke themselves in the same official harness with the sons 
of merchants and modest country gentlemen, and Sir Robert 
Peel had the merit and glory of founding a school of states- 
men, of whose distinction as senators, and whose services as 
administrators, England can never lose the grateful memory. 

Mr. Gladstone is certainly not unmindful of this illustrious 
example. The Brahmins, and Brahminesses, and Brahmin- 
lings must clearly understand that a Parliamentary party of 
which Mr. Gladstone is the foremost man will not allow the 
claims of merit to be disregarded, out of deference to any 
family influences, no matter how powerful or united. If there 
are any rising young men in the great Whig House, they are 
quite sure of getting a fair start, not only with a clear stage, 
but also with, perhaps, some favour. But the country is not 
disposed to tolerate incompetency in public servants any 
longer, especially in those to whom the highest: and most 
responsible posts are intrusted, nor will it permit the right 
men, be their origin what it may, to be any longer excluded 
from the places to which zeal and ability entitle them. This 


consequence cannot be averted, whatever sort of Reform Bill, | 


real or delusive, the Russell Cabinet may offer to Parliament. 
But the warning uttered by Mr. Bright is not the less worth 
heeding. The great Whig families may succeed in alarming 
Lord Russell; they may succeed in emasculating or defeating 
a liberal measure of Reform ; but they will in the event have 
only decreed their own political ostracism. We hope and 

















believe that they will act more wisely. They must not try to 
fetter the action of the Government by unreasonable alarms 
and ill-timed remonstrances, but leave it to a Cabinet in which 
all sections of the Liberal party are fairly represented, their 
own section, indeed, more fully than any other, to mature a 
measure suited to the necessities of the time and calculated to 
satisfy the just demands of the country. Let them give a 
measure so prepared a hearty and ungrudging support, and, 
when it becomes law, it may diminish perhaps the excessive 
and abnormal power of a few individuals, but it will confirm. to 
the party at large the gratitude, confidence, and support of the 
English people. 








THE MILITARY REVOLT IN SPAIN. 


Tae political atmosphere of Spain has been for some time 
heavy with rumours of plots and conspiracies. The com- 
paratively settled government which the country has enjoyed 
for the last ten years has increased the material prosperity of 
the people, but it has not rendered them contented or loyal. 
Although the Constitution has been treated with ostensible 
respect, its provisions have been constantly violated, and the 
practical administration of the country has been in harmony 
with the character of the military chiefs who have presided 
over it. The conduct of the present sovereign has shaken in 
the rudest manner the attachment and reverence which the 
Spaniards habitually entertain towards the monarch. Child- 
ishly superstitious and flagrantly immoral—at once feeble and 
obstinate—by times the tool of her confessor or her lover— 
Queen Isabella has justly incurred both the dislike and the 
still more fatal contempt of her subjects. Under any circum- 
stances, such a situation would have been full of peril; but its 
dangers were materially aggravated in the present instance. 
The civil war which so long devastated the country, and which 
was followed by many years of turbulence and disorder, has 
left behind it the most mischievous effects. The army and its 
leaders still regard themselves as the great power in the State. 
A military pronunciamento is looked upon as a mere matter 
of course when a popular general is dissatisfied with his 
position, and thinks himself strong enough to set about 
improving it by force of arms. The political parties trust 
rather to their strength amongst the _ soldiers, and to 
the influence which can be brought to bear upon them, 
than to an appeal to the country or to legitimate 
constitutional action. The fact that each of the three 
principal parties is at the present moment led by a 
military man, is in itself a striking proof of the direction in 
which Spanish politicians look for success. When the Pro- 
gresista party were defeated at the last election of the 
Cortes, it was the most natural thing in the world that they 
should abandon the idea of fighting an uphill battle in the 
Chambers, and should resort to conspiracy. They had on their 
side one of the most popular generals in the army, if not the 
most popular; and there is no doubt that for some time Prim 
and his adherents have been actively at work amongst the 
troops. A military revolt was attempted at Valencia 
but failed, and a subsequent rising at Saragossa met with 
no better success. The plot which has just exploded is 
said to have been organized on a larger scale. According 
to one account, a probably correct one, a large number of 
regiments were to be induced by their commanding officers to 
join the insurrection. Unfortunately, however, for the con- 
spirators, the Government got wind of their designs—as 
indeed it could hardly help doing considering the little pains 
which were taken to conceal them. As O’Donnell, the present 
Premier, owes his own power and position to a successful rising 
in 1854, he was thoroughly alive to the best means of defeating a 
similar attempt. The quarters of several regiments which had 
been tampered with were changed, and no fewer than nine 
colonels were deprived of their commands. Notwithstanding, 
however, the extent to which their plans must have been 
deranged and their strength diminished by these measures, 
Prim and his associates persevered, and on the 3rd instant the 
revolt broke out at Aranjuez and Ocajfia. 

As the accounts which have reached us of the numbers, the 
condition, and the prospects of the insurgents, come through 
the Spanish Government, they must be received with a large 
amount of distrust. According to the official bulletins, the 
whole affair is a contemptible failure, and the conspirators or 
mutineers are already beating a retreat into Portugal. 
But it is difficult to believe that a man like General 
Prim would commit himself to an utterly absurd or hope- 
less enterprise. Moreover, it is as well to remember that 
for nearly three weeks after O’Donnell commenced operations 
at Vicalvero, in 1854, the Government of the day represented 
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his position as perfectly hopeless, and yet, at the end of that | 


time, he obtained a decisive triumph, and, with the exception | . 
fa ehort a 4 | used his power as well as a man who obtained it as he did, 


of a short interval, he has remained at the head of affairs ever 
since. General Prim’s movement may not be destined to suc- 
eeed in a similar manner, but the measures taken by the 
Government, and their evident anxiety, sufficiently show that 
there is a good deal of affectation in the extreme contempt 
with which they profess to regard it. As matters stand, we 
must, however, take the Government accounts for what they 
are worth, and deduce from them the best idea we can of what 
has really taken place. It seems, then, that the two regiments 
in question having mutinied during the night of the 2nd and 
8rd, marched in the first instance upon Madrid. It is probable 
that they expected to be joined in their advance by some 
infantry which were stationed at Alcala, but in this hope they 
were disappointed, as these troops obeyed the orders of the 
Government and retired upon the capital. It is also by no 
means improbable that they looked for a rising in the garrison 
of Madrid; and that the troops of which that force is com- 
posed were by no means to be implicitly relied upon is evident 
from the circumstance that on the night of the 3rd and 4th, 
O’Donnell went himself twice to relieve guard at the palace, 
and twice reconnoitered every post. However, no movement 
took place, and the rebels, as we must call them, having been 
joined by Prim and other generals, then commenced a retrograde 
movement, closely followed by a corps under General Zabala. 
They have since fallen back continuously in the direction of the 
mountains of Toledo, which they have at last gained. If they 
are in any considerable strength, it is quite possible they may 
maintain themselves there for sufficient time to give an oppor- 
tunity for risings in other parts of Spain; or, if nothing of 
the kind takes place, they may gain the frontiers of Portugal. 
That they have obtained some advantage over General Concha 
seems tolerably certain, as that officer has been replaced by 
Marshal Serrano; and it is equally beyond doubt that there 
has been at least a partial but abortive rising in the great city 
of Barcelona. The province of Catalonia, of which it is the 
capital, is the great stronghold of the Progressista party, and if 
it be true, as we are told, that 40,000 stand of arms have 
lately been smuggled into it from France, we can scarcely 
doubt that it is the seat of a wide-spread revolutionary 
organization, of which it may well be that we have not 
yet heard the last. Looking at the country generally, there is 
no reason to doubt that the troops have up to the present 
time remained faithful to O’Donnell, but the fidelity of an 
army like that of Spain, which has been debauched by repeated 
pronunciamentos, and has learned to consider mutiny as the 
normal mode of political action, can never be depended upon 
so long as a well-known, energetic, and popular leader is in the 
field. ‘The defection of a few regiments in one of the great 
garrisons might at any moment spread the contagion of revolt 
through the whole army. If it were once supposed that 
fortune was inclined to favour Prim, there would be a general 
rush to be on the winning side; and a few days might convert 
the hunted fugitive into the master of Spain. We do not, 
indeed, anticipate that this will be the case. O’Donnell is a 
far abler man than any of the leaders against whom previous 
successful pronwnciamentos were directed. He has had the 
manipulation of the army for several years, and it would be 
strange if he had not filled it with officers devoted to himself. 
He has led it to victory in Morocco; and, what is perhaps of 
still more importance, he has materially improved its discipline, 
and thus rendered it a far more reliable instrument in the 
hands of a firm and capable commander, such as he himself 
undoubtedly is. . 

The chances are on O’Donnell’s side, and upon the whole 
we see no reason for wishing that it were otherwise. Itis true 
that the present military revolt is more or less connected with 
the Progressistas, and that it has so far a political complexion. 
But we do not believe that it would, if triumphant, have any 
beneficial political effect. Military leaders like Prim may fight 
in the name of a party, but they invariably conquer for them- 
selves. The necessities of their position on the morrow of a 
victory compel them to govern despotically. Those who reach 
power by insurrection must ever be on their guard against it, 
and the requisite precautions are, or are always thought to be, 
inconsistent with the enjoyment of any great amount of liberty 
on the part of the nation. All that would be gained would be 
the substitution of Prim for O’Donnell, and that is not a result 
worth the cost at which it would be attained. So far as the 
internal government of the country is concerned, the present 
Premier has shown considerable capacity, and it would be 
unfair to deny that he has effected marked improvements. 
The material condition of Spain is certainly far better than it 











entitled to the credit of holding his ground firmly against the 
religious zealots who are the curse of Spain. He has perhaps 


and has had his difficulties to contend with, could be expected 
to do. Had there been greater reason than there is to censure 
his administration, it would have been better to bear with its 
defects until they could be cured by constitutional means, than 
to resort to the old remedy of insurrection. Even in the present 
Cortes the Progressistas might have exercised an appreciable 
influence, if they had not hastily and weakly resolved on the 
mistaken policy of “ abstention.” What Spain requires more 
than anything else is a feeling of confidence both on the 
part of her own people and of foreigners, that the era of 
revolutions is over, and that of law and peaceful improvement 
is finally opened. Such a confidence was rapidly growing up 
until within the last few months. It was materially shaken 
by the disquieting rumours which have for some time prevailed, 
and it must now be entirely destroyed. The revolt has already 
furnished the Government with a pretext for suppressing all 
political associations, and prohibiting all political meetings; 
and when a liberty of this kind is once lost it is not, easily 
regained. If any great object were to be attained by risking, or 
rather by certainly incurring, such losses, we could sympathise 
with the rebels. But they do not profess to have any pro- 
gramme beyond the elevation of one general at the expense 
of another. There is indeed a report that they have raised cries 
in favour of the union of Spain with Portugal, under the house 
of Braganza. But unpopular as Queen Isabella is; disgusted 
as are her subjects with her shameless vices, we do not believe 
that the bulk of the Spanish people would accept the sovereign 
of Portugal. There is a long-standing and bitter feud between 
the two nations. The smaller has always refused to submit to 
the sway of the larger; and it is still less likely that the latter 
would consent even to an apparent absorption by the former. 
The monarchy will always be weak in Spain so long as the 
throne is filled by its present occupant; but a serious attempt 
to overthrow the existing dynasty would inevitably lead to a 
destructive civil war. If Prim got the upper hand, he would 
carefully avoid an enterprise which is beyond his strength, and 
would most likely shorten his lease of power. Nothing good 
can come out of the present revolt. It has already done an 
immense amount of harm; and for our own part we have no 
celing in reference to it, but one of regret that it has taken 
place. 








FRENCH IDEAS ON THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


Tx list of warnings and suspensions during the year 1865, 
which the Presse of the 3lst of December gave, has been the 
subject of much commentin France, and of some slight remark 
in England. It is made the text of a lengthy article in the 
Courrier du Dimanche on the power and the liberty of the 
press. The writer, M. Edmond Villetard, declares that he is 
proud of the length of the list, proud as a journalist, not as a 
Frenchman. As a journalist he cannot but see that the 
exceptional legislation which gave to the Government an 
irresponsible authority over the press and its writers is in fact 
a magnificent homage rendered to its power—a homage 
the more striking because involuntary and unintentional. 
The great merit of the French Government, according to its 
most zealous supporters, is that it is strong. It has at its 
disposal an immense mass of functionaries devoted to its 
interests, it has an army more able than that of any other 
European power, it fears nothing, and in all dangers which 
can assail it or can assail the society with whose well-being it 
is charged, it has the support of the magistracy to look to, 
always ready to punish infractions of the law. But thére is a 
body of men whose spirit seems to the Government to be so 
active, their talent so great, their influence so irresistible, that 
the ordinary proceedings of legal tribunals, the execution 
whereof is guaranteed by thirty or forty thousand gendarmes 
and four or five hundred thousand soldiers, are insufficient for 
the purpose of defence against them. Whereas other men 
come under the clutches of some law or other the moment they 
step out of the right way, these men are judged capable of 
overthrowing the State without giving any legal hold upon 
them. They are supposed to be able to stir up hatred and 
contempt against the Government with an ingenuity so 
diabolical that the most learned and skilful judges cannot fix 
upon the precise point of their articles by which they put 
themselves clearly in opposition to the law. To defend society 
against them and their infernal sagacity, magistrates are 


| powerless ; one can only get at them by a method which even 


the Duc de Persigny has declared to be arbitrary. 


was when he first assumed the reins of government, and he is | ‘It should make the heart of a journalist leap with pride, 80 
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M. Villetard half ironically says, to feel that he can indulge in 
such a soliloquy as this :—“ Here in my small room under the 
roof on the fourth storey, where I am stifled in summer and 
frozen in winter, I am a greater personage than all the finan- 
ciers, and all the diplomats, and all the grand seigneurs, on 
whom the ignorant crowd fixes its regards. The few lines with 
which I am about to blacken this white sheet will, according to 
my whim, bring ease or terror to the mighty men of the earth. 
This pen I am cutting can consolidate or undermine thrones, 
and I could upset a monarchy or two this very evening, 
between my cigar and my cup of tea, if only I were not afraid 
of receiving an avertissement to-morrow.” But the press 
is not really so powerful, M. Villetard contends, as the 
Government would have it appear. There is no magic 
power resident in type which can destroy Governments in 
a moment, as speedily as the poisons of Locusta carried off 
obnoxious individuals in Nero’s reign, or can weaken them and 
bring them to lingering death, like the seasoned wines of the 
Borgias. While some journals are all-powerful, others are 
completely powerless. This power and weakness depend in 
part upon the talent and character of the writers, and the skill 
with which they are managed; but, above all, upon the truth 
or falseness of the opinions they adopt and the principles they 
defend. If all the journalists in France were to unite in 
affirming that two and two make five, or that it is day at 
midnight, or that M. Belmontet is a poet, they would persuade 
no one but M. Belmontet, and the public would merely shrug 
the public’s shoulders. A writer who takes up opinions false 
in themselves and opposed to the right feelings of the people 
makes but few converts. M. Veuillot is an excellent 
example. Few men have had in a higher degree the true 
journalist’s talent, and no one can suspect his sincerity or 
impugn his loyalty, and yet, what has all his talent done? 
Whom has he converted to Ultramontanism, whom has he 
rendered an enemy to human reason and to liberty? He has 
excited the fanaticiem of a few spirits already fanatical ; he has 
fanned into a flame the fire that was already smouldering ; and 
that is all. He has been the organ of vehement sectarianism, 
and by his very talent he has done infinite harm to the party 
he believed he was serving ; for his lucid exposition of his and 
their principles has made them better known, and has shown 
them in their true colours; thereby rendering them more 
distasteful to the vast majority of the French people. So that, 
to say nothing of the inherent right of liberty which the press 
possesses, the Government made a mistake in suppressing the 
Univers. The weapon thus broken in the hands of M. Veuillot 
had no doubt slightly scratched his enemies now and then, but 
it had given many a dangerous wound to his friends. We in 
England might turn to a good many of our writers, and say de 
te fabula narratur. 

On the other hand, the moment a journal adopts principles 
which commend themselves to the mass, it becomes a power. 
The blows which are struck against it fortify instead of 
weakening it, if it does but receive them with dignity ; men 
who do not agree with its principles give it their sympa- 
thies when they see it struggling bravely against an over- 
whelming power; every martyr has a glory, and in the end 
men are frequently converted to the ideas which are thus 
supported by the heroism of passionate conviction. And 
if the principles which are in this manner defended have 
on their side the essence of truth and all the force of reason, 
their advocacy is an irresistible success. It is in fact 
of the greatest importance to a Government that the press 
should be free to enunciate such principles and ventilate 
such ideas as seem right to its various members. By this 
means projected measures receive a full and open dis- 
cussion which frequently calls attention to some weak point or 
dangerous tendency which the originators of the measures have 
failed to detect. If there had been a free press under the first 
empire, it would have declared with one voice against the 
Russian expedition, and might thus have influenced the mind 
of the great captain and saved his throne. But there was no 
independent press, and he started without hesitation for 
Moscow, and in two years was reigning in Elba. If the press 
had not been subject to the decree of the seventeenth of Feb- 
Tuary, the opposition to the Mexican expedition would have 
been ten times more determined than it was, and probably 
Louis Napoleon would not much regret at this moment that 








& great movement of opinion excited by the press had prevented | 


his spending so many millions upon securing the throne of 
the Incas to an Austrian Archduke. And what have the 


Opposition journals done that they should be accused, as the 
Government does accuse them, of. want of patriotism in this 
Mexican affair? They have not supplied Juarez with soldiers 
or given permission to the reunited United States to press the 





Monroe doctrine more energetically ‘than ever. They have but 
played the part of the officials at the Observatoire, who, as soon 
as they are apprised by telegraph of the approach of a storm, 
make what haste they can to communicate with the ports and 
detain the vessels which were about to set sail. And so from 
the first day of the Mexican intervention they told of the yellow 
fever in the tropics, and prophesied the obstinate defence of the 
guerillas in their mountain fastnesses. They had nothing but 
counsel to give, and they gave it. Does not the Government 
feel some regret that it did not listen to their counsel ? 

Under the old monarchy the common people were held 


incapable of self-management, and the laws of the press hada - 


fatherly regard to their incompetency. But the Emperor rests 
his Emperorship on universal suffrage, recognising thereby the 
fact that men, even men of the lower orders, are capable of 
making choice between good and evil, false and true. After 
this, how can he constitute a préfet or a minister jadge of 
what the people, whose sovereignty he has recognised, may 
safely read? How can he reserve to the supreme power the 
right of determining what men are fit to establish a journal— 
that is to say, a tribune from which to address the people, 
or what writers deserve to be editors or contributors? Finally, 
the press does nothing itself: it only counsels those who do, 
The more free it is, the more journals will then be address- 
ing the legislature, each from its own point of view, and 
urging the rejection or the acceptance of such and such a pro- 
posed law, pressing upon the executive such and such measures, 
and recommending to the electors such and such a choice of 
representatives. A government should prove its confidence in 
its legislators, its executive officers, and its electors of all 
degrees, by allowing all these voices to speak to it freely, 
leaving it to judge to which among them it will hearken, and 
which reject. 








POLITICAL AMBITION. 


From our earliest days we have all of us been listening to 
homilies, in some form or other, on the sin of ambition. Almost 
in infancy we received into our minds some dim idea of the 
wickedness of those angels whose revolt was caused by their 
guilty aspiring. The race of man soon reaped the bitter fruits 
of that transgression; and the experience of life in all ages 
verifies the proverbs found in every language pointing to the 
fatal consequences of aiming at what is out of reach. Our 
preceptors taught us that he who would fly high has need of 
strong wings, and when we grew older history was found to 
furnish a thousand examples of the danger of standing on a 
pinnacle. They that so walk are nearer the precipice. The 
solemn adjuration, “Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambition,” is never forgotten. We continue in maturer life to 
hear from the pulpit vigorous denunciations of the same preva- 
lent laymen’s vice. The older preachers, with greater originality 
than the modern school, reminded their hearers that pleasure, 
profit, and preferment are the worldling’s “trinity to which he 
performeth inward and outward worship.” “ Cardinal Wolsey 
rode through London with twenty mules and fourteen sumpter 
horses, and caused his hat to be set on a cupboard at West- 
minster and tapers round it,” so that the mightiest duke in 
the land should make courtesy to the empty image of absent 
greatness. The “ braveries that dazzle weak eyes” were many 
a distinguished man’s bane. What got the Cwsars by their 
overhasty preferment—nisi ut citius interficerentur? When 
Drake took St. Domingo, the King of Spain’s arms placed in 
the town hall had under them a figure of the globe, out of 
which sprung a horse, inscribed, “ Non suficit orbis.” * Anbi- 
tion,” says one, “ is like the crocodile, it groweth while it liveth, 
or like the ivy, which rising at the foot a tiny branch, ulti- 
mately overpeers the highest wall. ‘Everything or nothing ‘ 
is its motto—' Cesar aut nullus.’ Athens could not contain 
two Alcibiades, or Sparta two Lysanders.” ‘“ Flattering pro- 
mises of preferment,” said another, “are the melody of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s instruments. High seats are never but 
uneasie, and crowns themselves often stuft with thorns.” The 
humble lot is more convenient and more safe; the ostrich can 
hardly get upon his wings, whereas the lark mounts with 
facility. Ambition rides without reins. I‘ turns the heart into 
steel. It is base and slavish; it will fall down to rise; crouch 
and creep to mount; deceive and lie to grasp its phantasy. 

All this have the theologians and moralists told us, and tell 
us still, with little intelligence in adapting the advice to the 
particular forms of present error. There is no stage now for a 
Wolsey. There is no world for an Alexander. There is no place 
for a Solomon. Priests, kings, and wise men, are many, and 
a glorious and eminent singularity is absolutely unattainable. 
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The world rebels even against the Roman Pontiff, and will 
not allow him the foremost place; let there be two, four, 
or half a dozen popes, and it will be content. Ambition, if an 
evil, shows itself otherwise than in the territorial lust of princes 
or the pretensions of haughty prelates. We must come down 
from such altitudes to mark its working in the lower sphere, 
where only it has any longer adequate motives—where it rules 
and rages, embitters lives and wrecks them. The ambition 
that is the sin of noble minds is not the ambition that presents 
so many examples and preaches so many lessons in these days. 
Of the “trinity of the worldling,” the pursuit of profit is the 
strongest remaining temptation and cause of moral havoc. 
The haste to be rich is the low ambition of an age moved by 
none of the impulses of a grosser but yet a manlier time. To 
be at the top of anything is estimated at its money’s worth, 
and hence the devouring influence of a vulgar ambition, and 
the exclusion of that other ambition which, if not wholly pure, | 
has the redeeming quality of being above what is sordid, and 
conversant commonly with high and useful deeds. It is to be 
lumented that the preachers to the generation, whether from 
pulpit, platform, or author’s chair, do not distinguish, as the 
Jesuits say. The ambition to possess unbounded wealth 
merely to possess it is the disease of a large part of 
society. It removes men of the noblest capacities from the 
service of the State, or of their kind, to immure them in the 
dungeons of the city, where they lead a sort of underground 
existence, not at all illustrious, and full of pitfalls. Far less | 
worthy surely is this life of the insatiable speculator and 
money-worshipper than the ambition of the politician, treated by 
homilists as the typical sinner of the ambitious, who seeks power 
in the eminence of position. There may at all events be a hallow- 
ing element in the latter form of ambition. Many have striven 
intensely for high place, more under the influence of a desire 
to serve their race and nation, or from a consciousness of great 
capacities, than to satisfy a merely selfish craving for the 
obeisance of the multitude, and the submission of former 
equals. The ambition which preachers least inveigh against, 
and which occupies and absorbs the mind of the staid citizen, 
closing too often every avenue to the heart, and producing a 
pride in success which is essentially of the nature of the miser’s 





| politicians is excessive. 





gloating over his money-bags, is the ambition which really 
degrades. Those influenced by it will shrug their shoulders 
when a man like Mr. Géschen—to take a practical and present 
instance—lends his acknowledged talents to the work of 
government, to his pecuniary loss as a member of commercial 
and monetary firms. These prefer to minister to Plutus than 
to any other divinity. His seems to them a more reasonable 
service. A man like Mr. Géschen is no doubt influenced by 
ambition, but then it is an ambition not to be ashamed of; it 
is elevating and sacred as compared with the ambition of 
heaping up pyramids of sovereigns, only to be kept from 
falling asunder by a watching that wears out the spirit. 
There is another class of modern despisers of the ambition 
that provides the public with virtuous and distinguished 
servants, who are not less enemies of the country than the 
merely avaricious. There are statesmen holding eminent 
places in the political world who are destitute of the earnest- 
ness that cannot exist where there is no ambition. Public life 
is to them little more than a pastime. If they admit that they 
have at any time a duty to perform, it is discharged in a spirit | 
of indifference as to the result which could not be greater if 
the whole transaction were part of a pantomime. When they | 
rouse themselves to such an extent as to wear an appearance of | 
zeal and determination, the trail of the apathetic cynic is over 
all they do. Such unambitious men are greater sinners than 
the inordinately ambitious, nor is their mental or moral con- 
dition as good. The taint of their lazy affectation of contempt 
for the things others take pleasure in has spread through 
society, and thus may it in great degree be accounted for that 
Lord Palmerston stood forth so unique a character. He was 
healthily ambitious. He desired to rule England because he | 
believed he could do it better than others, and he made | 
strenuous efforts to hold the place of her chief Minister. 
He had no pupil or successor because the younger race of 
men have less of this excellent ambition. Mr. Gladstone's | 
most striking virtue as a public man is his possessicn of | 
it. He regards it as an honour conspicuous beyond all others 
to be the keading spirit in English politics. To reach that 
position he has worked and is working. There is a species of 
piety even in such ambition if it have in it as an ingredient 
the honest desire to make the people happier. It is consecrated 
by that purpose. Without it we shall never keep up our race 
of great rulers. The public are at this moment speculating 
whether there are among the younger men parallels for Mr. 
Géschen on one side of the House, and any similar class among 





the Opposition fired by a noble ambition, The number of 
rising and hopeful servants of the State is certainly small— 
much too small for the demand, much too small for the best 
interests of the nation. The propriety may therefore be sug- 
gested of a discourse occasionally which even a cleric need not 
scruple to preach, on the lawfulness and necessity of a justly 
attempered and rightly directed ambition, in contrast with 
the ambition whose objects are grovelling and its means 
immoral. In a country which has such a Constitution that 
ambition can never aspire higher than to the place of principal 
servant of the public, there is no fear of its becoming in the 
person of any individual a curse to the community. It can 
hardly be anything more than a desire to do better and make 
a higher historic name than others. There will be, with par- 
ticular men, the aim to carry out certain theories of legislation 
or of government; and these may be, perhaps, as supporters of 
too strong-minded politicians, in some cases sources of appre- 


_hension or of difficulty. But even with the drawback of his 


theories the nation will accept the earnest thinker and the hard 
worker, not content with small triumphs, from the conviction 
of experience that whenever such active spirits are put under 
the harness and feel responsibility they will become, whatever 
their antecedents, much the same statesmen as their. sober 
predecessors. Fructus honos oneris, fructus honoris, onugsy and 
it is the salutary pressure of the burden which makes the gait 
measured and steady. The general fear of imposing heavy 
responsibilities upon the more energetic class of younger 
In former eras of our own political 
history men were advanced much more boldly at an earlier 
age, when their opinions were partially ascertained or perhaps 
but imperfectly formed; and the experiment proved a success. 
These were the men who had the strength of intellegt and of 
will to grapple with new circumstances and to efféct, at the 
fitting moment, liberal changes, which older men might have 
staved off dangerously long. It is beginning, besides, to be 
more clearly recognised that the business of Government must 
be slowly learned, as Lord Palmerston and Harb Russell 
earned it, and for this purpose an apprenticeship system must 
be maintained. No man can become a suceessful Premier 
without training. It is true, no doubt, that in some senses, 
like the poet, the ruler of a country like England mast be born, 
not made; but natural qualities alone, unshaped by expe- 
rience, will not suffice for a post requiring such a training in 
precedents and such a fund of knowledge. It is, moreoyer, 
plainly desirable that our leading Ministers should have served 
in various public offices; and therefore the ambition early 
developed and early encouraged among the most promising 
will fructify the most abundantly for the country’s after 
benefit. 








THE FATAL COLLISION OFF DOVER. 


Tue Board of Trade inquiry into the collision between the 
mail packet Samphire and the American barque Fanny Buck, 
has terminated in a manner satisfactory to Captain Bennett, 
the commander of the Samphire, and to the company he serves, 
but hardly to the public. On the night of the 13th ult. the 
Samphire left Dover for Calais with the mails, 78 passengers, and 
a crew of 18 men. When about five miles from Dover harbour, 
the Fanny Buck ran into her, and had it not been that she 
was built in compartments, many lives might have been lost; 
for the American barque did not stay.to render assistance to 
the Samphire, but held on her course with characteristic Yankee 
indifference to any interests but her own. It seems very doubtful 
whether the barque was sailing with her proper lights, and, at all 
events, it would appear from the witnesses in her behalf, that 
the night was clear enough to enable the crew of the Samphire 
—and consequently the crew of the Fanny Buck—to see half 
a mile off. Upon this question, taking all the evidence, it 
appears to be doubtful to what distance the crew of either ship 
could see before them. If the night was clear enough to see 
as far as the barque’s witnesses state, it is inconceivable how, 


_ with a proper look ont, the collision could have occurred. If, on 


the other hand, it was so dark that. ship sailing without lights 
could not be seen at more than 60 or 100 yards off, it becomes a 
most material question whether the American barque displayed 
her proper lights. If she did not, and the evidence leans strongly 
in this direction, great blame will attach to her captain or to 
the mate—who, by the way, was a Dutchman—who com- 
manded for him, he being ill in his cabin. Indeed, whether 
we are to believe the case for the Samphire or the case for the 
Fanny Buck, the American barque was to blame, if it be true 
that she sailed with insufficient lights, And even if she ean 


| be excused upon this ground, there was a rascally cowardice, 


an abominable callousness, in her desertion of the ship which, 
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through her act, was apparently sinking, that nothing can 
excuse. 

The scene on board the Samphire after the collision seems 
to have been somewhat disgraceful. There is too much reason 
to believe that the crew did not behave with the unselfishness 
we are taught to expect from British sailors; and we fear we 
must go further and admit the probable truthfulness of the 
statement that they positively deserted the ship. The position 
of the Samphire was, it must be admitted, alarming. A sailing 
vessel had cut her down to the water’s edge, and had then, 
with the ruthless indifference to life which, we sincerely regret 
to say, is one of the most repulsive features of American 
“ morality,” held on her course. In a very short time, in fact 
almost immediately, the head of the Samphire went under water, 


set them, thought only of themselves. 
very few exceptions, sarrendered themselves to the panic, 
Captain Bennett maintained to the full the honour of the 
British seaman. We are glad to make this acknowledgment, 
because his conduct in other respects is open to rebuke. If the 
Yankee skipper or his Dutch mate sinned against the humani- 
ties of navigation, Captain Bennett sinned against its prudence, 
and consequently against its humanities too. His misconduct, 
in this respect, comes so home to us, that we can hardly afford 
to consider the greater guilt of the people on board the barque. 
The late civil war has given us such repeated instances of the 
lofty indifference of the American mind to human suffering, 
that the coolness with which the Fanny Buck left the Samphire 
and her living freight—for all she knew or cared—to sink, 
shocks, but does not in the least surprise us. We have a 
right to judge English captains by a different and higher 
standard. 

By such a standard Captain Bennett’s navigation of his ship 
on the night of his collision must be condemned. It is the 
main point of his defence that the night was so dark that the 
utmost caution was necessary, and yet he was sailing his ship 
at its ordinary speed—a very high speed. We take it that 
the inquiry which has been held at Dover has not resulted 
unjustly in the decision of the magistrates and the nautical 
assessors, “ that the captain of the Samphire, who is solely 
responsible for the conduct and management of his vessel, is 
culpable for having driven his vessel at so great a speed-across 
one of the most frequented narrow seas in the world, on so 
dark and hazy a night as that of the 13th of December.” It 
is true, they go on to say, that the attendant circumstances, and 
the default of the barque in not exhibiting a sufficient light 
from her lamps, “ to some extent contributed to the damage 
and loss of life;” but it is really impossible to see how 
the imprudence of a Yankee skipper can so excuse 
the imprudence of the captain of an English mail 
packet as to free him from any severer penalty than 
a mild reprimand, qualified by an emphatic and -glowing 
compliment. Captain Bennett’s judges have seen no reason 
why his certificate should even be suspended. And yet, in 
despite of the most. ordinary prudence, he was sailing his ship 
on the night in question at a dangerous speed—for what? 
To earn his employers a premium of £5! His defence is, that 
the night was a dark and hazy night; yet he was driving his 
vessel at full speed. He had, himself included, almosta 
hundred souls on board the Samphire, and-to earn £5 for the 
company, he risked their safety; practically estimating them 
at something less than a shilling per life. And this, we 
beg our readers to observe, is the system on which the mail- 
packet service between Dover and Calais is. conducted. If 
the ships keep their time, the company receives £5 pre- 
mium for each voyage; if they exceed it, it forfeits £5. But so 
well do these captains serve it, that the company, according to 
one good authority, gains between three and four thousand a year 
by premiums upon rapid and often unsafe voyages. And if they 
are to be complimented by their judges, and have their certificates 
returned to them when they have brought their ships to grief, 
and have lost the lives of some at least of their passengers, we 
do not see what control we can exert over them, or how those 
who sail with them can be secured the ordinary chances of 
escape from the dangers of the deep. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD “CHURCH.” 


THE battle of this word’s etymology has been ably fought in 
this week’s Times. Dr. Cumming, in a letter to the leading 
Journal, gave the ordinary derivation of the word “ church” as 


— 











a corruption of the Greek Kupeaxi) or Kupraxde (oixia, or olkog 
being understood); thus meaning, “the Lord’s House.” Professor 
Arnold admits, while impugning the common derivation that the 
Anglo-Saxon “ Cyricé,” the English “Church,” the Scottish 
“% irk,” the German “Kirche,” the Dutch “ Kerk,” and the 
Swedish “Kyrka,”and the Danish “Kirke,” are all different forms 
of the same word. To the learned Professor’s list of such cognate 
terms we beg to add the Frisian “Tyrirk” aud the Russian “ Zer- 
kow.” Mr. Arnold conneets “church ” with an old English word 
“kirroch,” now used in the Westmoreland dialect, and signifying 


a circular stone building, after the manner of the Druidical 


temples. Rev. Mackenzie C. C. Walcott, in his reply to Pro- 
fessor Arnold’s remarks, proves from ancient ecclesiastical 


_ writers the employment of cupraxdy as a designation of a 
so that her rudder was lifted clean out of the water, while the sea | sacred edifice, quoting Busebing and Jerome cahuiait the Oxford 
was washing forwards up to her funnel. This position of affairs, — 


perilous as it was, does not, however, excuse the crew, who, | canonist Francis, Bishop Sparrow, Dr. Cave, and “ the judicious 
possibly infected by the Yankee example which had just been _ Hooker.” There is some weight, too, in his concluding observa- 
But if the crew, with a | 


Professor. His views are further supported by the eminent 


tion that such a derivation is in harmony with David’s mention 
of the House of the Lord, and in strict analogy with the other 
Scriptural titles of the Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s Day, the 
Lord’s Table. Lastly, we have the philosophical letter of Pro- 
fessor Max Miller. He proceeds upon this sound principle— 
“Church being an ecclesiastical term, we naturally look to 
Latin or Greek for its derivation.” He refers to White’s Latin 
Dictionary to show that in ecclesiastical Latin “ Dominicwn ” 
was used for the “Zord’s House,” i. e., the Church; he refers to 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon, to the Apostolic Constitutions, 
Eusebius, and Athanasius, to show that Kuptakoy was the 
Greek term for the material building, as opposed to the 
spiritual body of the Church, denoted by éxxAnoia. 

So far, then, the evidence adduced is in favour of the 
ordinary derivation, and we have next to no evidence that could 
connect “ church” with the Latin “circus” (a word never used 
in an ecclesiastical sense, or by an ecclesiastical writer), or 
with the old English “kirroch.” The mere similarity of sound 
proves nothing, and raises but the barest presumption. In 
addition to the evidence adduced supporting the ordinary 
etymology of the word, we may add the following high autho- 
rities :—Archbishop Trench (Study of Words), Canon Words- 
worth (Theophilus Anglicanus), Bishop Beveridge (on Thirty- 
nine Articles), Bishop Pearson (on the Creed), Gieseler (Ecele- 
siastical History), Casaubon (Hxercit), and Walafrid Strabo: 
(De Rebus Ecclesiasticis). There are some views of this case, 
justifying the common derivation, that have been evidently 
overlooked by those who have written on the subject. The 
terms, “ Dominicum” (templum), Kuptuxeoy (oixnpa) are ellip- 
tical, and so in perfect analogy with such classical terms as 
ro ‘Hpaior (iepdv), “ Juno’s” (temple), “ad Dianw” (templum), 
“at Diana’s (temple). It-was common in Greece and Rome, 
and in countries where the classical languages were spoken, to 
mention the temples elliptically, as belonging to such and such 
a god or goddess, What then could be more natural than thus 
to designate the material temple of the Christian Church, 
when such buildings were named, and the more especially 
when it happened, as it did in some eases, that the heathen 
temple was converted. into a Christian church? The very 
principle before us led eventually to the dedication of churches 
to the different saints, when heresy tainted the early Church; 
and this attempt was made to give an orthodox and apostolic 
distinction to those churches which were not only “ the Lord’s,” 
but were dedicated to followers of the doctrine taught in His 
time. The elliptical. form is common enough in our own lan- 
guage. We say, “St. Paul’s,” rather than St. Paal’s Cathe- 
dral; “St. James’s,” rather than St, James’s Chureh. Thus 
we can understand the Roman and Greek Christians speaking 
of “the Lord’s,” rather than the Lord’s House; and in a case 
of this sort we may refer, for illustration, without profanity, to 
the well-known elliptical terms, the “ Lords ” and “ Commons” 
Houses of Parliament. Again, “ The house of the Lord” is a 
term fall of meaning to the Christian mind. It is the Bethel 
(i. e., the House of the Lord) of Jacob, and the Temple of 
Solomon, who was allowed to carry out his father’s desire “ to 
build a house to the Lord.” 

The ancient heathen world also ‘regarded the temple as the 
earthly residence of Deity; hence the Greeks called the temple 
vedc, or the dwelling-place of the God; in Sanscrit we have 
Dehavelli, or the House of God; and in Latin edes, a temple, 
is properly the House of the God ; and templwm, from the Greek 
répevoc, is a place cut or set aside for the Deity to dwell in. 

Another argument in favour of the view here taken may be 
urged. If Christianity was first promulgated in England—as 
there is good reason to believe—by Greek, rather than by 
Roman or Jewish missionaries, we can well understand the 
term “ Church ” coming directly from Greek. Those who 
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contend for the Roman origin of Christianity in England have 
many weighty arguments to overthrow, and particularly are 
they bound to account for the fact that the early English 
Church kept Easter after the Greek, and not after the Roman 
style or fashion. Whether Christianity was first made known 
in England by Greeks or not, there can be no question that to 
the Greek language we owe the great bulk of our ecclesiastical 
and theological terms. The Greek language has given us 
the following among others :—bible, ecclesiastical, evangelist, 
apocrypha, apostate, cathedral, crypt, baptism, priest, 
deacon, bishop, canon, litany, liturgy, mitre, paraclete, 
catholic, hymn, psalm, apostle, angel, charity, laity, clergy, 
chorister, hierarchy, parable, epiphany, eucharist, catechism, 
heresy, schism, theology, and theism. If Greek then has to 
such an extent influenced our ecclesiastical language, especially 
in terms of fundamental significance, is there not a strong 
presumptive argument in favour of the Greek etymology of 
“Church,” a word of primary importance? It would indeed 
be singular if, while almost every ecclesiastical word of 
prime importance in our language is stamped with a Greek 
image and superscription, such a word as “Church” were an 
exception. We cannot but accept the verdict of analogy and 
authority in favour of the common derivation, strengthened as 
it is by kindred usages in other languages, and by the signi- 
ficant and appropriate conception it evidently involves. 








SILVER KEYS. 


Sitver keys are alike the media through which we increase 
our personal comforts, and the black mail that is levied by 
modern freebooters and broadcloth brigands. There may be a 
spice of selfishness in the former, and more than a suspicion 
of extortion in the latter ; but custom has so glossed over both 
that they fail to offend the moral sense, however great may be 
the violence that they inflict upon our love for economy or 
hatred of taxation. We are content to swim with the stream, 
so long as it keeps us abreast, if not ahead, of our neighbours. 
It is only when, whirled by some eddy, we are detained in the 
rear, that we begin to complain and can find time to be over- 
scrupulous as to the means employed by others to float 
pleasantly down the river of life. In such backward positions 
we are disposed to conderhn the use of silver keys, and to 
pride ourselves that we are not as others are who submit to 
their use; nevertheless, it is highly probable that, whatever 
may be the tone of our protestations, we secretly experience 
some little dissatisfaction and mortification at being left behind 
our neighbours, or being treated with less civility than others 
who had complied with the custom, and paid the tax that was 
demanded of them. The tax may not be quite right in itself, 
and it may not be quite agreeable for us to pay it; but it has 
been sanctioned by convenience and custom; and compliance 
in its exaction has commonly been productive of benefit alike 
to the payer and the paid. The small silver key can frequently 
unlock a chest full of personal comforts. 

In railway travelling, for example, we know very well that 
the company takes so much care, not only of our persons but 
also of our purses, as strictly to forbid us, in its largest type 
and with its direst threats, to make any pecuniary present to 
the servants in its employ; and further, warns such servants 
receiving such presents that they will be punished for the same 
by immediate dismissal from the immaculate company’s 
employ. Every railway passenger knows this; and, knowing 
that the use of silver keys is thus strictly prohibited by a 
board of directors, who, pontiff-like, reserve to themselves the 
sole “ power of the keys,” yet we transgress with our eyes 
open, and in defiance of the company’s laws. The silver key 
makes its appearance in the form of the surreptitious tip, and 
is passed from passenger to porter, freely given and eagerly 
taken, proffered and pocketed, in direct antagonism to the 
standing statutes that have been framed for the governance of 
the passenger and porter by a too sanguine and over confident 
board of directors. The brief sentence, “ There will be a 
shilling for you, guard!” conveys to that functionary a whole 
volume of information as to your possession and prospective 








donation of a silver key; and it has such a talismanic influence | 
upon his own peculiar key of office, that a locked door to your | 


carriage is thereby often secured to you for the remainder of 
your journey, and consequently a great increase to your 
comfort, more especially if two or three little children, to say 
nothing of a baby and nurse, form a leading part of the 
impedimenta of your day’s travel. Against that locked door 
frantic excursionists and all-important bagmen may dash 
themselves in vain; it will yield neither to threats nor per- 
suasions, for it has been closed with a silverkey. Other silver 


keys, judiciously distributed in the work of porter’s progress, 
have ensured the safety of your luggage, the cohesion of its 
units and fortuitous atoms, and their ultimate delivery to you 
in a compact whole at their appointed terminus. And who 
shall say—despite the written code of directors—that their 
patrons, the passengers, have wastefully or ineffectually spent 
their shillings, sixpences, and fourpenny pieces, in securing for 
themselves comfort and attention, which, although rightfully 
theirs, yet, as they well know from experience, would not be 
absolutely placed in their possession by any immoderate zeal 
on the part of the company? In such cases the use of silver 
keys is permitted by custom and convenience, if not by the 
strict letter of the law or the most stringent enactments of 
justice. For, says the purist, ‘ It is unfair to poor travellers, 
no lees than to strictly conscientious ones ;” to which also we 
might add the niggardly—* if you selfishly secure your own 
comfort by condescending to an act that others are either 
unable or unwilling to imitate; if you are rich enough to 
afford to bribe, you should forbear to do so for the sake of your 
poorer fellow-traveller, if for no better motive.” All which 
would be very readily acquiesced in by those who would never 
entertain the slightest intention of putting the precepts into 
practice. It is so much easier to agree to an argument than 
to give oneself the trouble to controvert it. 

The tourist who thoroughly “ does ” a district, and makes it 
a canon of faith to see, and poke up, all the available lions, 
must also make up his mind to a goodly outlay of silver keys, 
ere he can delight in those lions with a zest equal to that with 
which the duke was expected to enjoy the mimic roaring in 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream;” and, worst of all, the 
silver keys will, in such instances, necessitate the accompani- 
ment of a more or less ill-informed guide. From the robed 
cathedral verger, with his ignorant precision and elaborately- 
dated monuments, to the simple village sexton, whose summary 
of knowledge is that he has “heerd tell that th’ ould church 
wunst belonged to the Cathlicks;” from the guide, who unlocks 
the door that admits you to the cleanly ruins of Melrose the 
magnificent, to the little girl who, as it were, unlocks for you 
the Cumberland waterfall, or, at any rate, the wicket that 
guards the path to its rushing leap; from the stately old house- 
keeper, rustling in black silk, who exhibits the famous gallery 
of pictures by Horrible Scratchy, Georgy Hony, Slavarter 
Rosey, and other famous artists, by her infamously named, to 
the gorgeous flunkey, who takes you, at a supercilious amble, 
through the palatial halls of Blenheim; from the whisky- 
inspired boatman, whose key-bugle does violence to the famed 
echoes of Killarney, to the belle of fashion, who tells you all 
about King Charles at Carisbrook; from one and all of these 
keepers of lions’ dens within the three kingdoms—to 
nothing of the legions of similar keepers of similar show dens 
in other parts of the world—we hear an unanimous cry that 
their peculiar dens: whether echoes, waterfalls, pictures, ruins, 
minsters, or what not: cannot possibly be opened save and 
except by the silver key. 

And although the George the Third fashion of vails to 
servants has happily gone out of date, together with the old 
road memento, ‘‘ Coachman, sir!” at the end of one’s journey 
by the Royal Mail, yet many silver keys are still needed before 
a visit to a country house can be properly enjoyed and ended. 
Not only are there the servants within doors, the butler, the 
footman, the grand groom of the chambers, the groom of the 
stables, the coachman and the maid, but there are also the 
out-of-door retainers—the gardener who has done the honours 
of conservatories, vineries, and pineries—the gamekeeper who 
has had the power to assign you a good or bad position for the 
pheasants—the huntsman and whip who have given you a pad 
and eased your leaps by removing a hedge-stake or opening an 
awkward gate. For such as these a goodly cluster of silver 
keys is requisite, if the visitor would duly enjoy his Christmas 
holidays in the country house. And if the recipients of silver 
keys are not unfrequent in the country, they cluster and swarm 
in the town. Look at the female pew-opener of the town 
church! You can see in her very eyes the lustre of the silver 
keys, or, as it might also be written, the lust for the silver keys. 
It is because you are a stranger that she will not take you in. 
You may stand in the aisle and air yourself at the western 
door, and she will be deaf to your entreaties to put you in the 
vacant corner of a pew; but if there is a metallic transfer from 
your purse to her itching palm, it acts as the silver key that 
magically unlocks the pew-door, the opener thereof suddenly 
remembering that, as some of the Misses Trimmers’ pupils had 
not yet returned to school, those ladies had kindly placed at 
her disposal three kneelings for that and the following Sunday : 
if you were coming there next Sunday, perhaps you would like 
to secure a seat? Perhaps you would; but if so, it is needless 
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to say that the bargain has to be secured by a silver key. And 
the theatrical box-keeper is not less mercenary than the eccle- 
siastical pew-opener. He, too, must be tipped—not, like “the 
hills, with gold,” but with the silver key—before he can admit 
you to those seats or chairs to which, as you had vainly 
imagined, your ticket of admission had given you the right of 
entrée, but about which, as he informs you, there must be some 
mistake, as he had ticketed them for another party, who, as it 
would seem, must have abandoned their intention of coming ; 
for, thanks to the silver key, your box is reserved to you for 
the evening, and your children can enjoy the fun and glories of 
the pantomime to their hearts’ content. 

The shilling of the recruiting officer is also the magic key 
that, to many a rustic youth, opens the door to a new life in 
which his native clay is changed to pipe-clay, and his drills 
are of a novel nature. Bribery being now forbidden, and 
general elections (as is well known) being conducted only on 
the purest principles, we can but refer to it as a past custom 
that, in the blue-and-buff and rotten-borough days of once upon 
a time, the doors of Parliament could only be opened to its 
members by the Liberal (and Tory) use of very costly silver 
keys. Christmas-boxes may also be looked upon in the light 
of silver keys, which we use on compulsion and after much 
growling and protest, silently felt if not audibly expressed. 
The waits that rouse us out of sleep with their gin-influenced 
strains, softened to our ears by drawn curtains and poetic 
sympathy, until they sound in harmony with the season—their 
musical key we know will be a silver one, however brazen may 
be the medium through which their melody has been evoked. 
And so with the church bell-ringers with their tinkling peal of 
hand-bells, the carol-singers, the postman, the dustman, the 
policeman, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker, and 
all other tradesmen whose people leave their wares at your 
door, flirt with your servants, and, presuming upon the fabled 
generosity of the season, hope for a Christmas-box to drink 
your honour’s health. Christmas makes us acquainted with 
many such postulants as these, on whom, if we closed the door 
without using the silver key, we should be accounted as churls 
unfitted for the free-handed festivities of the time. 

But there is one kind of silver key, the free though not 
indiscriminate use of which we would strongly advocate—and 
that is, the silver key of charity that shall unlock the gratitude 
of many an aching heart and open some of the worthiest 
attributes of our fallen nature. Such silver keys are, indeed, 
of sterling value at all times, and never less so than at the 
anniversary of that blessed season that brought good-will to 
man, 








RESERVE. 


Tue accomplishment of holding one’s tongue is about the 
most enviable acquisition in the social world. Silence is not 
only golden, but will win golden opinions. A great authority 
tells us, that the outward signs of a dull man and a wise man 
are the same. The number of those who can talk is infinite, 
but the number of those who prefer to listen is limited enough. 
Of course, for success this way something more than taciturnity 
is required. You must look at least as if you could speak if 
you liked. But even here you must be guarded. To gain a 
character for reserve the countenance should be in check, and 
have a sort of dress-coat solemnity. Every one must have 
noticed how at a dinner-party the man of reserve attracts the 
homage of the company. How gradually, but by sure degrees, 
the gentleman with a good joke, or the retailer of an anecdote, 
watches anxiously for the effect they produce upon him, and 
even how he gains upon the imperturbable butler, who 
approaches the wine-glass of the silent member with an air of 
deference and attention quite distinct from the careless manner 
with which he directs the Cliquét into the glass of the general 
Conversationalist. It depends upon the reserved man himself 
to maintain his position. He gets it, as we have said, easily 
enough ; in fact, as easily as a giant gets his living, by merely 
appearing for the purpose. But retaining it is another thing. 

‘very one sees what he goes in for, and endeavours to draw 
him from his eminence. Let him laugh once heartily, engage 
in an argument, or acknowledge a mutual acquaintance with 
somebody, and his reign is over. He may smile now and again, 
when the others are hilarious; but his smile must exhibit 
rather a limited complacency than a real enjoyment, as if 
€ven in condescending so far, he mildly protested against his 
momentary forgetfulness. 

We have heard of the royalty which a bad temper confers 
upon the possessor, but its privileges might with propriety be 
made over to the power of reserve. It is at first blush the 
assurance of a regal mind. We have always read this. A 
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hero is invariably distant. It is reported that he is not a 
hero to those who see him close. On the stage the first 
tragedian regularly informs an audience, that as a rule he 
thinks and forms his projects aloof from the common herd. 
In poetry, not long since we used to have the hero doing 
blank verse upon peaks by himself, or upon shores, with an 
utter disregard for such unities as inclement weather, and 
nobody to listen to his rhapsodies except those who afterwards 
took them in when bound in a volume. Even yet, the force of 
reserve 1s admitted as an element of dramatic machinery, but it 
is not our present design to examine it in that connection. In 
common life it exercises a very great influence indeed. That 
we ascribe qualities to a grave demeanour which are not 
reasonably deducible from it, is undeniable. People expressed 
themselves shocked that Sydney Smith should venture to 
preach asermon. A blockhead from nature, incapable of being 
inoculated with a joke, gets credit on account of a long face, 
both for competence and piety. The familiarity which is 
assumed where a joke is made with a certain class, begins to 
engender in them the proverbial contempt for the maker; but 
repel them by silence, treat them with indifference, overlook 
them with a frigid impassiveness, and they will try by hook 
and crook to gain an humble entrance to your notice. There are 
assuredly persons in society who flourish in the knowledge of this 
fact. They discover that they are not brilliant, and they see 
how they may not lose by the circumstance. They perceive 
how the embarrassments of the brilliant man are various, his 
rewards scanty, and his figure, in the eyes of others, not com- 
mensurate with his exertions. They remark how he may be 
upset by a cross question, by another anticipating his story, 
by being satirical to the wrong person, or by the thousand 
and one accidents to which raconteurs are liable. So he of 
dull temperament chooses his part, and society helps him 
graciously. Society has a fellow feeling with him. It 
acknowledges him as a relief. His placable coolness is a “ cool 
of the evening” to the fervour of discussion. He is a foil to 
the joker of jokes. He is interesting in his inexorable stolidity. 
More has been written about the blank Sphinx than about the 
Medicean Venus. To look unutterable things, and to be very 
careful not to utter them, is to command the situation at nine 
evening parties out of ten. Upon several grounds the reserved 
man is taken upon his own showing to be, that which it would 
be altogether impossible for him to be. It has gone abroad 
for instance (being a belief calculated to afford the widest con- 
solation), that those who do not write or read poetry have often 
more poetry in them than those who do, because they have it 
in stock, and have never drawn upon their resources. So with 
silent men who do not talk. They are believed to possess a 
store of talk like a balance in the bank, and their economy is 
regarded as a proof both of wealth and wisdom. To them 
daughters are given confidingly, and mamma has great 
faith in a prig of quality. Girls often possess an 
insight into the real nature of those impostors. They are 
themselves skilled in the science of deception. We do not 
mean this phrase in any more invidious sense than that women 
possess pliable dispositions, which they can mould to a design 
with infinitely more dexterity than men. They detect and 
expose each other continually. Mention to a lady friend anv 
other lady who has attracted your admiration, and note how 
the pretty gorge next you will rise at once, and how deftly your 
enchantress will be taken to pieces, her little wiles of fascina- 
tion opened out, her nose raised a point, her mouth widened an 
inch, her dress held up to confusion, and her age improved 
upon. We are slow to think that this acuteness 1s exercised 
on us, but it most certainly, is, and is only concealed from 
us by that adorable hypocrisy which causes ladies to seem 80 
usually amiable. A woman is thoroughly able to measure 
most men. Those who marry grooms or dancing-masters do 
not form romantic theories about their selections as novelists 
would wish us to believe; they marry them, as a man does a 
cook or a barmaid, for a very plain reason, which it is not the 
fashion of this day to put in print as it was when ladies and 
gentlemen were similarly indiscreet in the last century. 
Women marry fools, too, and are purchasers with notice. 
But for prigs, and for the stuck-up reserved prigs, we must say 
they entertain a most creditable abhorrence. Indeed, it may 
be doubted, after all, whether those affected creatures have sO 
simple a card to play. “There is,” said Bacon, “ no decaying 
merchant or inward beggar hath so many tricks to uphold the 
credit of their wealth as those empty persons have to maintain 
the credit of their sufficiency.” Perhaps the reserved manner 18 
assumed on the principle of the old saw, “ Whatever = xg 
to thyself alone is always of very great value. » we 


ight add, is as it might be. , 
i Phere are reserved individuals of the swell species who 
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an a leg of mutton, and yet they 
stare superior to knowledge, and defy you to stir them out of 
a polite but obstinate phlegm. Yet these are often considered 
more desirable than wits. The original notion which people 
entertained of this grand manner probably was, that the man 
who bore it had something on his mind. A different opmion 
now obtains; an opinion which tends to a directly opposite 
conclusion. . There is a kind of reserve which should be culti- 
vated. We should not wear our hearts for daws to peck at. 
One never knows who is his enemy, and is never sure but that 
his friend may some time or other stand in that relation 
towards him. Hence the necessity for a certain safe secretive- 
ness. Besides, you remark that part of your own interest in 
a person subsides as soon as you have learned everything 
about him. You feel as if he were arid—that by no associa- 
tion could you revive your old taste in him. He has “ dis- 
illusioned” you; given you a surfeit. If he were slightly 
reserved—if he had kept back just the least bit from you— 
this would not have happened. The fact teaches you an 
obvious lesson. Don’t offer too much of yourself to any one. 
With regard to ladies, reserve must be more or less a matter 
of complexion. There are faces and busts which require 
repose, and those which, to do themselves justice, must be 
in movement. 
the colour of a dress; what would be an angel in grey 
may be quite a different thing in green. Quakeresses have a 
drab deportment, and the shopkeeper who got up a “ mitigated 
affliction” department in his establishment knew the fine 
taste of the sex for local colour. Reserve, too, is a weapon in 
the hands of ladies which we are bound to respect. Its virtue 
should be potent as the lance of Ithuriel, which scathed what- 
ever it touched. When the flag of reserve is hoisted by a lady, 
you should consider yourself as anchored in the north of her 
opinion, and the sooner you weigh and set sail, under new 
colours, the better. 


possess no more reflection th 


There is a description of reserve which must be put by itself, | 


and which we will make bold to term the Jack-in-office manner. 
This means a reserve of politeness, information, diligence, and 
consideration. It may be witnessed at the Government offices, 
at the banks, at some railway stations, and in various other 
places throughout the kingdom where young gentlemen are the 
registered servants of the public, and choose to forget it. Until 
civility is made more the rule of those situations, the news- 
papers should not be so eager about increasing the salaries of 
individuals who can afford to go as near insulting you as 
possible upon a diminutive income. We would be rather 
inclined to prescribe for a few of them as Mrs. F *s aunt 
did for Arthur Clennam,—* Give that fellow a crust; he hasa 
proud stomach.” 











POPULAR TOYS, 


Ir has been justly observed by Lord Macaulay that of all 
people children are the most imaginative. A little girl playing 
with her doll knows quite as well as her mother that it can 
neither speak nor hear; that the face she so fondly gazes on 
is executed in wax or porcelain; that its limbs are stuffed with 
sawdust, and that when she lays her darling down to rest, 
those beady eyes would never close but for a mechanical con- 
trivance which can be more easily guessed than described. Of 
all this the child is perfectly aware, and yet she continues day 
by day to treat the puppet as if it were flesh and blood—to 
kiss it, to talk to it, to lavish upon it in her childish way, but 


with perfect sincerity, the same endearing expressions and conical masses of foliage, become intelligible when we remember 
maternal caresses which experience has taught herself to prize. _ the pines and poplars which they symbolize. There are few 


This, we repeat, is not the result of delusion, but of active 





down into a flat-bottomed boat, and filled with Lilliputian 
figures of men, birds, beasts, and reptiles, all huddled together 
like a huge game of “spillicans!” It has always been a 
pleasing task to extricate them from this state of confusion— 
to set them out by pairs in sinuous procession on the nursery 
table or along the floor. The anatomical development of some 
of the animals is perhaps not altogether that which Professor 
Owen would confirm, and it is much to be regretted that the 
scale on which Noah’s arks are usually constructed does not 
permit a stricter observance of the laws of proportion. The 
frog, for instance, is not uncommonly represented as large as 
the elephant’s head, and the disparity of height between the 
giraffe and the polar bear is not so remarkable in toy-shops as 
it is in the Zoological Gardens. But it must be remembered 
that the Flood dates from at least 4,000 years ago, and if Mr, 


| Darwin’s theories are correct, who can say what modifications 


the animal kingdom has sustained within that period P 
The same argument may be used in defence of that peculiar 
dress and physical appearance with which nursery tradition 
has identified the Noachian family. We cannot, indeed, affirm 
that the patriarch or his descendants were in the habit of 
wearing low-crowned, broad-brimmed hats and long buttoned- 


_ up coats reaching to their heels; but, on the other hand, who 


Reserve can be put on by a lady to suit | 


is to’ prove that they were not? The figure of Noah is 
usually made a head taller than that of his sons, and 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, who all bear a wonderful resem- 
blance to their father, are distinguished from each other 
by the colour of their coats. The ladies may easily be 
recognised by the shortness of their waists, and from the 
fact that they are unprovided with walking-sticks, which all 


| the rest of the party carry. An attempt was made some years 











faney. If the young lady should in after life adopt the stage | 


as-a profession, she might act her part, indeed, with an effect | whole regiments of leaden infantry which lay between layers of 
more subtle, but with a far less earnest purpose. The origin | papier gris, and release troops of cavalry smelling strongly of 
and use of toys may be referred to that lively imagination | ' 


which is the peculiar characteristic of the infant mind. Their 
tendency is not only to amuse children, but to make them 
think. 
a nursery in which playthings are even temporarily inter- 
dicted, and we lament the mistaken piety which induces some 
doubtless well-meaning people to debar their little ones from 
bricks and ninepins on a Sunday. But even strict Sabba- 
tarians make an exception in favour of “ Noah’s Ark.” 
may well do so, for unquestionably the history of the Deluge 
and that portion of the sacred narrative in which it forms an 
ingident, have been more vividly realised in the minds of 
children by this venerable and favourite toy than by whole 
shelves fall of Bible story-books. Yet, what a queer old piece 
of conventional absurdity it is !—the model of a barn let bodily 


We cannot imagine a gloomier room in the house than _ nursery floor shouldering their mimic guns—how many naval 


ago to treat the animals after a more naturalistic fashion in 
representation. Thus, the bear was covered with real fur, and 
the cat provided with actual whiskers. But these innovations, 
we are glad to say, did not extend to Noah or his family. We 
respect in these matters the taste of our forefathers. Flax- 
man’s chessmen may have been works of art in their way, but 
no real lover of the game would like to play with them. He 
would prefer the old conventional king and queen, twice as tall 
as their own castles, and the nag’s head, which does duty for a 
knight. And so, in a Noah’s ark, we like cylindrical patriarchs 
better than any which could be devised in appropriate costume. 

Perhaps the most popular of old-fashioned toys, next to the 
one we have just described, is the rocking-horse. «It may be 
recommended for various reasons. It promotes healthy exer- 
cise and encourages pluck on the part of youthful riders. It is 
easily adapted for the use of children of either sex. It is large 
and strong, and will therefore stand a good deal of knocking 
about before it shares the inevitable fate of all nursery furni- 
ture. There are few pleasanter sights for an old Nimrod than 
to see his grandson of six or seven galloping across an imaginary 
country, putting his horse at phantom fences, and keeping his 
saddle with as much zest as if his hobby was a real, hunter 
and the rider wore “ pink ” instcad of petticoats, 

The toys of the last generation came chiefly from Holland 
and Germany—Nuremberg for centuries has made, and still 
makes, a spécialité of their manufacture. They betray their 
native origin to any traveller at a glance. The bright and 
often picturesque appearance of the little model houses—the 
character of fortifications and soldiers’ uniforms in military toys 
—the sleek yet sturdy look of the tiny conventionalisms which 
pass for men and women, remind us unmistakably of the external 
aspect of Dutch life and many a familiar scene in Bayaria. 
Even those wonderful types of trees, with tall red trunks and 


children “ of a larger growth ” who do not remember the delight 
with which, in their pinafore days, they were wont to unpack 


fresh paint from their narrow quarters in an oval bandbox. 
Who can say what influence such toys may not have on youth- 


_ fal minds P how many gallant soldiers have toddled across the 


| heroes first learned to love their calling as they rigged a model 


They | 


frigate ? 


Within the last quarter of a century, toys, like everything 
else, have undergone a change. There is a tendency towards 
naturalism in their manufacture. The blind toy-maker in.one 
of Dickens’s Christmas stories—*“ The Cricket on the Hearth ” 
—asks some one to pinch the tail of Boxer (the carrier’s. dog) 
that he may hear it bark. He is himself engaged in fabricating 
a barking poodle, and laudably ‘wishes to “go as near natur’ 
as he can for sixpence.” We confess we have not yet detected 
much difference in the sound which proceeds from canine 
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automata of the present day and that which satisfied us twenty 
years ago. Indeed, it seems to us that mechanical dogs, 
ducks, goats, beeves, and babies (of the ordinary kind), all 
utter the same cry, which is more suggestive of a penny 
trumpet than of any living thing upon the face of this earth. 
Still it is an incontrovertible fact that there are modern dolls 
of a superior class which walk with ease, move their heads 
and arms energetically, cry out “Mamma” when they are 
pinched, and even wink in a very knowing manner. Ata 
well-known establishment in Regent-street may be seen a cat, 
which looks as life-like as a real skin and glass eyes can make 
it. This animal performs upon the harp with singalar grace, 
touching the instrument with wondrous delicacy, and wagging 
its head in proper time with an air of affectation which must 
be seen to be appreciated. At the same shop there is the 
seated figure of a monkey, which not only plays the violin in a 
most energetic and creditable manner, but chatters an accom- 
paniment with such a mobile upper lip that it would be a 
fortune to any organ-grinder. 

A whole volume might be written on the subject of street 
toys and the ingenuity and characteristic eloquence of the 


itinerant merchants who sell them. There is a little humble | 


stand behind some railings at the top of Cheapside which has 
been in existence ever since the oldest city man can recollect. 


Here may be bought for a trifling sum the prettiest little | 


kitchen utensils which could be made for a doll’s house. Copper 
kettles, saucepans, coal-scuttles, fire-irons, &c., all as bright as 


a new pin, perfectly correct in shape, but made on such a tiny | 


scale that one might almost imagine they were imported direct 
from Lilliput. The man who owns them seems to hold the 
right of a monopolist, for you can get them nowhere else. Yet 
in that busy, crowded thoroughfare, who can stop to buy 
these knicknacks or think of nurseries on his way to the 
Exchange P 

Hopping-frogs, “ transformation cards,” acrobatic spiders, 
Jacks-in-the-box, and snakes of restless activity may all in turn 
be bought for a penny on the ftrottoirs of Oxford-street. But 
decidedly the most successful hit in this line has been the india- 
rubber imp which is pulled about by an ingenious showman 


who contrives, with a sort of ventriloquism, to make the figure | 
The illusion is so perfect that | 


shriek every time he touches it. 
many a passer-by has bought the toy under an impression 
that the sound actually proceeds from the figure itself. There 


is an anecdote illustrating this fallacy which we cannot refrain | 
from quoting. Not long ago a youthful cockney, who flattered | 


himself on his astuteness, conceived an idea that although the 
india-rubber dolls bought by the general public uttered no ery, 
however much they were distorted, there was yet some “ bright 
particular” doll endowed with this remarkable property. He 
therefore came suddenly upon the street-conjuror just as he 
was delighting an audience, and having pounced upon the 
puppet in the man’s hand declared that he would have that 
very one and no other for his penny. The fellow gave it up 
with a show of some reluctance, and our hero hurried triumph- 
antly away under an impression that he had rather “ done” 
the dealer in animated caoutchouc. He turned down a 
by-street, and getting into a quiet corner where he thought he 
could conduct his experiment unobserved, produced the figure 
from his pocket and quietly pulled its leg. To his great surprise 
no sound issued from the body. He pulled the other leg, but 
it was still silent; then the arms, head, and trunk with no 
better result. At last he flung the whole thing away in despair, 
and walked home a wiser man. Perhaps it would be well for 
all . us who buy experience if we could pay for it at so cheap 
a rate, 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


_ Tue New Year commences in Cambridge with our most 
important examination, that for mathematical honours. At the 
time of writing these words, the candidates are in a state of sus- 
pense, resting between the three days’ preliminary examination 
and the five days devoted to the higher and severer papers. The 
list of men who have so far satisfied the examiners page on the 
same day with this, and it will therefore be impossible to say any- 
thing of the per-centage of plucked men; but as the papers are 
said to have been very pleasant (comparatively) and tolerably easy, 
it is to be hoped that the victims may be few. These eight days 
of suspense before the “three days’ list” comes out are a great 
trial to shaky men, and many a fervent wish is conceived and 
uttered that the ease and earliness of the poll degree had drawn 
the aspiring candidate from the more arduous road he has 
attempted. In old times, before the unfortunate shortening of the 
time requisite for a man to be of B.A. standing, when the chief 
srg examination took place two or three days after the three days 
t appeared, there was more excitement about. the. list: than now, 






for “gulfed” men were allowed to present themselves for the 
classical part of the pass examination, being excused the mathenia- 
tical part on the ground that they were just not bad enoagh in 
their mathematics to be plucked outright for the Tripos, and so 
etna knew sufficient to pass the mathematical examination 
or the ordinary degree. Some men, fully conscious of their 
extreme shakiness, used to set vigorously to work at these same 
classical subjects the moment the three days’ examination was over, 
prudently not waiting till the list informed them of their fate, as 
it would then be too late to imbibe the necessary amount of 
classical information. Rumours are very contradictory as to the 
— Senior Wrangler, and, on the whole, the places of the 
igh men are less freely prophesied than on recent occasions, 
perhaps because Cambridge is empty at present of prophets. 

The “signs of the times” have been rather clearly marked here 
of late. The dreadful Christmas suppers in which some of the 
colleges indulged have been much modified, and the younger 
Fellows complain that this will reduce the vacancies almost as 
much as a marriage statute. The surfeits of boar’s head, and game- 
pie, and particular drinks which Christmas-tide used, up to very 
recent times, to bring upon resident Fellows and incumbents w 
from the country, must have had some influence upon the dea 
vacancies, whether in Fellowships or in college livings, and it is. to 
be hoped that temperance will not cause a deadlock in the reformed 
societies. Times are immensely changed since the slowness and 
difficulty of locomotion kept men up in the University through the 
Christmas vacation, the distances to their homes being too great 
_ to be traversed and retraversed in wild weather for the sake of a 
few days of home. There was then some object in the great pre- 
parations made for Christmas feasting, but railways have ‘so 
_ changed the face of things that it is a nuisance to be called "p 





| from some distant corner of the island to which they have whirle 
us, to keep Christmas or the New Year in Cambridge, and then 
run home again for the rest of the vacation. 

And times have changed in other respects ; in none more notably 
than in the attitude of Fellows of colleges towards college livings. 
A lively and successful evening pasteles been publishing atl 
some articles on clergymen of the Church of England, one of whi 
treated of “the Fellow who has taken orders.” The writer of that 
particular article would —_— to be scarcely posted up to the 
| present state of things. There is great competition among the 
younger Fellows for the town curacies, and for country parochial 
work within easy reach. Few of the older Fellows can be found 
who have not done something towards fitting themselves for prefer- 
ment when it comes to them, by taking temporary duty during the 
Long Vacation. Others of the older men appear to have made up 
their minds not to take a college living at all, and the way in 
which livings are passed down at Trinity has become proverbial of 
late. It is only fair to suppose that the seniors (I speak now of 
no college in particular) begin to see that parish work is something 
very different from what it used to be. They know that something 
_ more is required of Rectors and Vicars than in the days of their 
youth—something more than they are themselves willing to 
provide or to attempt to provide. A rich college living is 
no longer a sort of sinecure, and accordingly we see very 
fair livings—livings which would certainly have created vacancies 
well up in the list twenty or thirty years ago, passed down and 
down till men who took their M.A. yesterday are gazetted. It is 
fair to consider, also, that the whole tone of the University is very 
different from what it was in the days when men utterly unfit for 
the care of a parish and the cure of souls went down to drink out 
their stores of old wine in the country. The style of society which 
a man insures by continuing to reside in college is in itself an 
attraction now. In the largest ro there are men whom it 


would be a daily regret in ever so a rectory to have been cut 
off from constant intercourse with, and studies and discussions 
which nowhere but in the University could be conducted havea 
fascination greater than the struggle with Dissent and rustic imbe- 
cility. There is an increasing number also of men who do not and will 
not take orders at all ; so that, on the whole, college livings are far 
less unsatisfactory in their management than they once were, and 
very few instances of that shameful incompetency and unfitness 
which were at one time proverbial can now recur. 

The growing unwillingness to reside, on the part of the younger 
Fellows of many colleges, cannot be passed over without remark. 
Within certain limits, the more Fellows there are in residence the 
better, so long as each does his part towards cultivating and edu- 
cating (I do not mean teaching) the undergraduate body. But 
nowadays young men will make a push early in life. The typical 
and stagnant Fellow is to be no type for them. The whole world 
rebels now against stagnation. And besides, college incomes no 
longer hold the place they once held poe to incomes of society ; 
while the great inter-mixture of all ranks of the middle classes 
makes it almost impossible for a man to go on year after year 
contented with his moderate but cettain income and his freedom 
from social and domestic care. College peace has been invaded 
from all sides. Even monasteries would thin under similar 
pressure and temptation. Wants that were unknown to the 
generations that have preceded us, calls that were never made to 
them, the moral force of a society which is the creation of the 
present century, all tend to make college residence and college 
work less and less: tempting to the mind which has —. 
buoyancy to respond to the voices which rise up on all hands 
witbin aud without, and urge him to cast in his lot with the busy 
world, with its excitements and its chances of a prize. 





It is anticipated that the presentation to the vicarage of East 
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Retford will fall into the hands of the University, as the patron . 
a Roman Catholic, and the living is vacant by the promotion 0 
the Rev. Arthur Brook. One of the Fellows of Trinity has 
announced his determination to become a candidate, and at first 
sight the objection which was rather strongly felt on the oe 
occasion of a living being in the hands of the University wou 
apply here. College patronage is sufficient for the Fellows of the 
different colleges, and the University should seek to reward some 
man who has distinguished himself, and who yet has not held a 
Fellowship from some cause or other. But the value of the present 
living is so small (£130 a year and a house) that it can scarcely be 
looked upon as a reward ; and the claims of the parish (population 
3,000) are such that the University will do well to give it to some 
man possessed of means from other sources, such for instance as a 
Fellowship, which would not be vacated by taking a living of so 
little value. And there is a strong desire on the part of some of 
the parishioners that the gentleman who has issued his prospective 
appeal to the members of the Senate should be elected. So that 
on the whole it is to be hoped that the University will seize the 
opportunity given them of ae in a worthy successor to the 
late most excellent vicar. It is said, however, that there is a 
chance of the presentation not falling into our hands, in con- 
sequence of some arrangement by which it has been put by the 
patron into the hands of trustees. 

I had intended to give a brief summary of the things that have 
been done and have not been done by the University during the 
past year, in the way of legislation and alteration and improvement, 
the latter of which ought in our case to be synonymous, but is 
not. There is not space enough left, however, for entering upon 
what might be a rather lengthy subject. We have made changes 
and introduced novelties which make all who really care for the 
University very anxious to watch the course of things for the next 

ear or two, and we must hope that this new year (though we are 
independent of the civil year, of course) will see an increase in the 
feeling of responsibility on the part of those whose votes decide 
often a very grave question in a very careless manner. One 
significant change appears in the list of congregations for the 
ensuing term, by which the hour is fixed at 2 p.m. instead of at 
noon. In one of my recent letters, I remarked upon the difficulty 
which many men have so far had in attending the 12 o’clock 
congregations for the purpose of voting or of doing honour 
to some distinguished recipient of a honorary degree, and this 
change of hour will probably be a boon to a considerable number 
of members of the Senate. 








THE “LONDON REVIEW” IRISH CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


No, IL—INTRODUCTION (continued). 


Ir we dwell at some length upon the past state of the Irish 
Chirch it is because it is necessary to have a correct view of her 
unfortunate antecedents in order to account for her existing 
circumstances. Rightly to understand her present condition we 
must know how she was brought into it. We have seen that 
the principle upon which the Establishment was founded by 
English statesmen, and the theory on which it is defended by the 
most zealous of its clergy at present, is that it is the legitimate 
religious instructor and spiritual guide of the whole nation. That 
it has utterly failed in that object, so far as the majority of the 
population are concerned, is a fact as undeniable as it is lament- 
able. Yet no one can allege that this failure is to be attributed 
to the unteachable and intractable character of the people, for it is 
well known that there is no people more susceptible of religious 
impressions. “What a nation is this,” exclaimed John Wesley, 
during one of his preaching tours in Ireland, “ every man, woman, 
and child—except a few of the great vulgar—not only patiently, 
but gladly suffer the word ofexhortation.” This is equally true of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. Whenever the Gospel has been 
preached to them with earnestness, ferwour, and power, they have 
always flocked to hear it. I have never known an instance of a 
really effective preacher in the Irish Establishment whose church 
was not constantly crowded. Even a moderate degree of ability 
in the preacher, especially if he did not read his sermons, brought 
him as much popularity as the most transcendant pulpit talents 
brought to any Dissenting minister. There was, therefore, a strong 


tt * ; . | 
prestige in favour of the Established clergy » and they had every | and then to annihilate the ministrations of their religion over balf the 


encouragement for exertion in the work of their ministry as the 
national instructors. 

According to the statements of some pious persons, the character 
of religion in Dublin, at the beginning of this century, was lamen- 
tably low; and, with very few exceptions, the country did not 
exhibit a much more cheering aspect. The biographer of the Rev. 
B. W. Mathias places on record some facts in connection with the 
spiritual condition of the churches there, even when “some years 
of the present century had elapsed ;” accounts which I would not 

















have ventured to originate, and which are here adverted to for no 
invidious purpose. A pious friend writing to Mr. Mathias, then 
acurate in a parish in the county of Down, draws a deplorable 
picture of the period of which we now speak. 


‘* And if we turn our view to the Establishment where shall we find 
anything of the Gospel, except in the liturgy and prayers of the 
Church? Not one to testify the truth as it is in Jesus, save an occa- 
sional sermon from any Gospel minister who may visit the city, and 
perchance obtain a pulpit. Is not this a dreadful situation for so 
populous and wicked a city to be reduced to ?” 


The Bethesda was at that time “the only house” in which the 
Gospel had been statedly preached ; and when that eminently and 
deservedly popular minister (Mr. Mathias) took possession of his 
charge in 1805, the congregation was very small, scarcely amount- 
ing to fifty persons. He was inhibited from preaching in the 
churches in Dublin. It was contrary to the positive directions of 
the then Provost of Trinity College that any of the students should 
attend the “Bethesda ;” and it was not until the year 1828 that 
Mr. Mathias was licensed by Archbishop Magee.* The period 
referred to was equally barren as to public institutions for the 
instruction of the young, or for the diffusion of evangelical know- 
ledge throughout the land. “At the time Mr. Mathias and the 
Rev. W. Thorp became chaplains of Bethesda, the only society in 
Dublin, which was connected with the Established Church, and 
seemed to have any care for immortal souls, was, ‘The Society for 
Discountenancing Vice’ &c.; but at that time it excited com- 
paratively little interest, and did not meet with the support it so 
fully merited, and which has since made it so useful.” 

We shall avail ourselves of Church authorities almost exclusively, 
and those of the most unexceptiomable character in dealing with this 
subject. Inthe year 1835, when there had been a great revival of 
evangelical religion in the Church, the spiritual destitution which 
prevailed among its members in most of the parishes became a 
subject of painful anxiety to the best friends of the Church ; and, 
in order in some measure to meet that destitution, they founded 
the Established Church Home Mission, which was for # time 
eminently successful and extremely popular with the laity. It was, 
however, condemned by the bishops, and ultimately suppressed by 
proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, entailing ruinous costs upon 
the good men by whom the mission was conducted. Dr. Mant, 
the late Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, was one of the 
most active in this work of gospel repression. He delivered and 
published a charge against the Established Church Home Mission, 
in consequence of which a letter, which makes a considerable 
volume, was addressed to him by the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, on 
episcopal and clerical duty in reference to Ireland. Mr. M‘Ghee 
has been long regarded as one of the most powerful champions of 
Irish Protestantism, and one of the most able and influential of 
the Irish clergy, who has written volumes against the enemies of 
the Establishment. The testimony of such a witness, when plead- 
ing with a bishop on behalf of a Church Missionary Society, may 
be accepted as trustworthy. 

Mr. M‘Ghee’s picture of the Irish bishops as a body is certainly 
not very flattering. In order to sketch them he borrows the brush 
of the prophet Ezekiel, and compares them to the shepherds of 
Israel, who fed themselves and not the flock, who ate the fat, and 
clothed themselves with the wool, but did not strengthen the 
diseased, nor heal the sick, nor bind up the broken, nor bring 
again what was driven away, nor seek what was lost, but ruled the 
flock with force and cruelty ; and he brings home to the Irish 
bishops the judgment of the prophet against the shepherds, who 


ate and fleeced the flock, and left them to become a prey to the 
beasts of the field, 


“Thus saith the Lord, Behold I am against the shepherds, and I 
will require my flock at their hand, and cause them to cease from 
feeding the flock; neither shall the shepherds feed themselves any 


more, for I will deliver my flock from their mouth, that they may not 
be meat for them.” + 


Mr. M‘Ghee then proceeds :— 


_ “Let the ten confiscated bishoprics of cur Church—let her taxed, 
insulted, persecuted, exiled, murdered clergy—let the insolent pro- 
posals of infidelity and superstition, to spare their vested interests, 


surface of the land—let the weak and trembling policy of all the 
Church itself, that, instead of ‘taking joyfully the spoiling of its 
goods,’ but vindicating its spiritual authority, could bow its neck to 
the yoke of the secular power, and allow the extinction of spiritual 
offices, and the arbitrary imposition of spiritual duties, at the beck of 
unprincipled politicians who quailed before superstition and infidelity, 
and this against all Scripture, all law, all precedent, all settled prin- 
ciples, all ecclesiastical history—let these rise up, and if the vital 





* Life of the Rev. Gideon Ouseley, by the Rev. William Reilly, pp. 128, 129. 
? Ezek, xxxiv, 2-10, 
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spark of spiritual life is not extinct in us—if we have ears to hear, as 
a Church, let them all peal in our ears a comment on our neglected 
duties, our violated vows, our broken canons, the awful guilt and 
misery of our blind ill-fated countrymen, and on this solemn denuncia- 
tion of the Word of God.” * 


Again, this intrepid Churchman describes the position of the 
Establishment thus :— 

** We have been leaning, for generations, on our alliance with the 
State, instead of leaning on the Rock of our Salvation. Instead of 
standing on the high and holy ground, that the Church ought to be 
the guide of the Legislature—that the great and glorious principles of 
our own holy faith—that is, the truth and Word of our God—were to 
be the guardians of the State, we have been trusting in the visionary 
stability of the British Constitution, and depending on the State as 
the guardian of the Church; we have been putting ‘our trust in the 
shadow of a brambie,’ and we are made to feel the value of the shade 
under which we have been reclining; we are learning the lesson which 
we well deserve to be taught—the curse of him that ‘maketh the arm 
of flesh his trust;’ and having been degraded and dishonoured, by 
the unprincipled and infidel administration of Earl Grey, we are now 
hanging with meek and trembling expectation on the friendly pro- 
tection of Sir Robert Peel!” + 

The influence of the Establishment may be regarded from three 
points of view : with reference to the nation at large, the members 
of its own communion, and its internal condition as an ecclesi- 
astical corporation. The advantages of the Establishment are well 
described by Mr. M‘Ghee. “ If we look,” he says, “at its spiritual 
privileges, as being the religion which is established by law, the 
whole country is parcelled out into dioceses, over which our Church 
possesses a supreme spiritual authority. The Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, the power of which your lordship has so strongly asserted in 

your charge, extends over every spot of the country. There is not 
a spot over which a bishop of our venerable Church does not 
possess ‘the full exercise of what we conscientiously consider a 
genuine apostolic authority. Again, every diocese is subdivided 
into parishes, over which one or two ministers are placed by this 
authority, invested with the powers which are episcopally conferred 
upon them. These powers are ratified by the laws of the land, and 
while those laws were executed both bishops and clergy were pro- 
tected, in the fullest exercise of every means which the Christian 
religion authorizes and enjoins, to maintain her sacred truth 
among their own flocks and to diffuse it among others. Such are 
some of the spiritual privileges of our Church. If we look to our 
temporal provision, before the recent confiscations, it was at least 
an independent maintenance for a Christian ministry ; in many 
instances, especially in those of her bishops, it was a provision of 
affluence and dignity. She ‘reared her mitred head in senates,’ 
that she might shed a sacred influence upon the laws, and contribute 
to support the venerable fabric of that constitution, under whose 
shelter all her spiritual and temporal privileges received a return 
of reciprocated protection—considered, and justly too, as inculca- 
ting and maintaining all the principles of sound government and 
social order, the Church of England has been held in honour and 
veneration as the bulwark of the British throne. To injure her 
privileges was to sap the pillars of the monarchy—to attempt her 
subversion was to compass a revolution—if any effort was made to 
weaken or disturb her—if temporal power was given to her enemies 
it was gilded with the specious pretext of zeal for her defence ; 
and even the recent plunder of so large a portion of the support 
for her bishops and clergy, was proposed under colour of precau- 
tion for the protection of the remainder: her enemies, so long 
without the power to inflict an injury upon her—her friends, so 
mighty to defend her—she seemed almost to enjoy the privileges 
of that Church to which the prophetic promise has been given : 
No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper, and every 
tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt condemn.’ 
Isa. liv. 17." 

What then has been the effect of all this upon the moral condi- 
tion of the country? Mr. M‘Ghee answers this question by 
presenting a picture drawn in the very darkest colours, the exag- 
geration of which may be accounted for by his ardent zeal and by 
the fact that there was then much agitation—a sort of social war 
about the tithe system. Passing over his numerous criminatory 
questions, we give the result in his own words :— 


“Our country presents a picture of idolatry, of superstition, and of 
moral turpitude and degradation from which religion and humanity | 








revolt. It is unnecessary to dwell on the political state of Ireland. 
It is a state of scarcely half-smothered revolation—a state of insurrec- 
tion, smouldering like a fire, which wants but vent to burst into a 
flame—sedition upon tiptoe, with its hand upon its sword, ready to 
spring at a moment into rebellion. I need not enter into details— — 
very newspaper is a volume on the subject.” 


Having quoted, from Burnet’s “ Life of Bishop Bedell,” the 
observation of that truly good prelate that “ the English had all : 





* Page 43, T Page 46. 





t M‘Ghee, p. 21. | 


——— 


along neglected the Irish as a nation, not only conquered but. 
undisciplinable, and that the clergy had scarcely considered -them 
a part of their charge, but had left them wholly in the hands of 
their own priests without taking any care of them, but making 
them pay their tithes,” Mr. M‘Ghee proceeds thus :— 


“But what if Bedell could see that now, two hundred years in 
advance, true religion in this country, so far from advancing, is 
actually retrogressive so far as it regards the multitude of the people ; 
that through—alas ! I must say with grief, my lord, the guilty neglect 
of his successors, the bishops and clergy of Ireland, Popery is actuall 
worse than it was in his day. What if he could see that the English 
Government, having merged all Christian principle in their weak, 
ill-judged criminal policy, had actually endowed a college for the 
education of those véry Popish priests, to train them, to multip 
them, to facilitate their acquisition of those very superstitions whic 
they instil into the people; so that not only Ireland is overrun with 
them in greater numbers than ever, but that they are filling England 
and Scotland with their places of worship and perverting the popula- 
tion to their superstitions. What if Bedell could see that after two 
hundred years of temporal power, authority, and settled establish. 
ment in the country, the Protestant Church was sinking before 
Popery! What if he could see at this moment churches shut up, and 
Protestant ministers driven into exile, while Popish chapels and cathe- 
drals are rearing their heads in the most splendid structure of modern 
architecture through every quarter of the land! What if he could 
see Protestants so degraded as to contribute large sums to their 
erection, while Popery has deprived their parishes of the means of 
keeping their humble, parochial churches in repair! What if Bedell 
could arise from his grave and see all this, my lord, what would he 
think of the principle, the fidelity, the energy, the devotedness of the 
Protestant bishops and clergy for the two hundred years that have 
intervened since he bore his faithful testimony to the duty of an 
Apostolic Church—of men who had a true knowledge of their duty as 
ministers or as bishops !” 


In view of this state of things, Mr. M‘Ghee makes an earnest 
appeal to the sense of responsibility in the bishops and clergy. He 
says :— 


“If we, whose duty and whose office it was to stand together like 
a wall of adamant in defence of truth, had all been standing, as we 
ought, upon the Rock of Ages, instead of upon the quicksand founda. 
tion of the State—if all they had stood, who ought to have stood, 
between infidelity and superstition, and the Church of their God, and 
between the abettors of that infidelity and superstition, and the con- 
science of their Sovereign, Ireland, and the Church of Ireland, had 
not presented the melancholy picture they exhibit at this day—a poor, 
miserable, blind, benighted, lawless, superstitious, seditious, semi- 
barbarous population ; and, ‘as with the people, so with their priests.’ 
The Church, that is, ‘the pillar and ground of the truth,’ and that 
ought to be the ‘city set upon the hill,’ not only so weak as to be 
unable to extend her influence, but reeling to her very centre—half 
her episcopacy suppressed, and the other half not worth five years’ 
purchase—fallen so low, that while it is a question whether her 
ministers are to go forth to preach salvation to their perishing coun 
trymen, she can supply politicians with tools, not only to barter her 
honour and her principles, but to sell the very foundation of her 
existence, to vote for the extinction of her hierarchy, and to suppress, 
to mutilate, and to corrupt the very sacred oracles of her God.” 


As the result of his review of the position and responsibilities 
of the bishops and clergy, this faithful champion of Irish Protest- 
antism, speaking in the name of the Established Church Home 
Mission, arrives at this very startling conclusion :— 

“ Tf we go forth as ministers of Christ it is not to cavil at others, but 
simply to preach the Gospel of Christ to our fellow-sinners : and this, 
my lord, it is which brings us to the real pith and marrow of the whole 
question. Do the bishops take care that the Gospel is faithfully 
preached to the immortal souls in their dioceses? Do the clergy 
preach the Gospel of Christ to the immortal souls in their parishes P 
I answer, my lord, fearlessly, and confidently answer, without advert- 
ing to the capabilities, or knowledge of bishops or ministers, that they 
do not. I say, to the reproach and disgrace of our Church be it 
spoken, that as far as respects the fidelity of bishops and clergy, 
nearly five-sixths of the population of our country are totally and 
universally neglected ; they are left without an effort, to perish in 


ignorance of the Gospel.’’* 

This heavy indictment against the Irish Church, preferred by 
one of the most eminent of its own ministers, might, we fear, be 
too well sustained by facts recorded by the very bishop to whom 
it was addressed, in his “ History of the Church of Ireland.” He 
records, on the authority of Archbishop King, that a plan pro- 
posed for the conversion of the native Irish, through the medium 
of their own language, failed because the bishops would not give it 
their support ; although in his opinion the plan would have made 
them good Protestants, and sincere in the English interest. And 
Dr. Mant quotes a remarkable opinion which was expressed by 
Archbishop King, in an unpublished letter, of the date of July 
21, 1724, applicable to this as well as to other cases: “ It is plain 


to me by the methods that have been taken since the Reformation, 
‘and which are yet pursued by both the civil and ecclesiastical 
"powers, that there never was, nor is, any design that all should be 


Protestants.” t 
* Pp, 146-157. 





t Vol, ii., p. 230. 
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We learn from a subsequent page that the Rev. Mr. Richardson, 
the benevolent proposer of this plan, met with great opposition, 
not to say oppression, instead of either thanks or assistance, and 
suffered the loss of several hundred pounds expended in printing 
the Common Prayer Book in Irish, and other necessary charges he 
was at in that undertaking. Afterwards, by a great stretch of 
compassion, Mr. Richardson was recommended for a chaplaincy to 
a regiment ; but he lost the appointment because he was too poor 
to make the usual present to the colonel. “ It is a melancholy 
reflection,” writes Bishop Mant, “that a worthy clergyman should 
have zealously exerted himself for the extension of the Church, and 
the promotion of true religion, over the country, and have thereby 
involved himself in difficulties, and at an advanced age should 
have met with so indifferent a requital.* 

We need not be surprised, then, to find the Lor] Primate, the 
Lord Chancellor, the archbishops, noblemen, bishops, judges, 
gentry, and clergy, in 1717, when the charter schools were about 
to be founded, stating in a petition to the King, that the natives 
were “ kept not only in gross ignorance, but in great disaffection to 
the Government, scarce any of them having appeared willing to 
abjure the Pretender, &c.” They add, that “ if some effectual 
method be not made use of to instruct these great numbers of 
people in the principles of religion and loyalty, there seems to be 
very little prospect but that superstition, idolatry, and disaffection 
to your Majesty, and to your Royal posterity, will, from genera- 
tion to generation, be propagated amongst them.” 

What made the {prospect most discouraging was, those people 
who had been oppressed and kept in gross ignorance for the sake 
of the Protestant interes and the House of Hanover were 
increasing in numbers every year, were outbidding Protestants for 
farms, engrossing the trade of the kingdom, making money, and 
growing “ insolent,” till at length, greatly to the disgust of the 
party that had left Mr. Richardson to starve in his old age, Parlia- 
ment ceased to speak of them as “ Papists,” and actually called 
them “ Roman Catholics.” Bishop Mant, writing in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, is shocked at this innovation ; but still 
more at the fact that the Roman Catholic bishops—who were 
“merely intrusive missionaries of a foreign prelate”—took the 
titles of the Irish sees. This was too bad, after the Act passed in 
1697 for sending Popish priests out of the kingdom, inflicting the 
forfeiture of lands and goods for concealing them ; and after it had 
been provided by another Act that every Popish priest who 
conformed should receive a salary of £20 a year, to be levied off the 
county—a law which might account for the gentry not being partial 
to converts. There was, indeed, great difficulty in dealing with 
them ; for Primate Boulter remarks, in the first of his published 
“ Letters,” that most of the priests were so ignorant, and there was 
so much hazard in trusting them in the Church, that it was very 
hard to put them in any way of getting their bread. 

But the difficulty was far greater of dealing with those priests 
who would not conform. In 1796 Bishop O’Beirne, in his charge 
to the clergy of Ossory, spoke of “the pertinacious prevalency of 
the Roman Catholic religion in the country, and how it had main- 
tained its influence over the great bulk of the people amidst 
sO many impediments and difficulties.” He accounted for the 
phenemenon in this way :—Their clergy were indefatigable, their 
labours finremitting. They lived in constant and familiar inter- 
course with all who were subject to their pastoral inspection. 
Their only care—their sole employment—was to attend to the 
administration of theirsacraments. They watched and surrounded 
the beds of the sick. They were instant in season and out of 
season. They reproved and rebuked with long-suffering, 

And what, according to the testimony of this Protestant prelate, 
was the conditionof the Protestants scattered through the parishes 
of those devoted, laborious, and self-denying priests, existing by 
sufferance and living on the offerings of a poor people ? Why, the 
minister, who was paid by the State, and had sworn to instruct 
and comfort them, had, in many cases, abandoned his charge. He 
was non-resident, and his benefice was a “non-cure ;” while the 
Protestant parishioners were left “ to whatever casual instruction 
they could gather from others—to pick up the Word by the way- 
side, to beg even for baptism for their children from some 
charitable hand—often from ministers of another faith—while he 
standing on the mere privilege of an accommodating conscience, 
set every other consideration at defiance.” ’ 

To these observations Bishop Mant adds this natural reflection— 
“Tt can hardly admit of a question that to the condition of parishes 

in such a state of spiritual destitution as these, as well as to the 
very insufficient provision frequently existing for the Church’s 
ministrations in others, are to be attributed the facts, not only of 


* Vol, ii., p, 521, 











persons not being added to the Church, but of others falling away 
from and deserting her communion.” * 

We reserve for our notices of the respective dioceses the con- 
sideration of the deficiencies to which the Bishop refers, showing 
how the material as well as the spiritual temple of the Established 
Church was suffered to fall into ruins. 








FINE ARTS. 


TWO PICTURES OF JERUSALEM. 


Artists make a very laudable effort in applying their talents to 
show us the great historic cities of the past, and we are duly grate- 
ful for all they have done in this way, although it is seldom indeed 
that the city we see on the canvas at all equals in magnificence the 
one which we have pictured in imagination while reading its 
descriptions. In looking at all these reproductions of grand archi- 
tecture, it is difficult to view them without that suspicion and doubt 
which goes so far to spoil the effect upon the spectator. We find 
ourselves questioning the authority for this building and that, and 
comparing our own reading of the ancient descriptions with that 
which the painter has adopted, till we are obliged in the end to 
allow a great deal to the fancy of the artist, and accept his city for 
what it is. It is perfectly true that when we come to look upon 
the real places of renown in history, they rarely equal or even 
resemble in any respect the grand ideal formed of them, yet they 
always impress us with a certain characteristic truth—a sort of 
“ presence”—which these restorations never attain. There have 
been, for example, some admirably perfect restorations done on 
paper and as models, of the Colosseum at Rome, but the best of 
these does not convey the faintest idea of the impression produced 
upon the mind at first coming before that stupendous pile. 

These remarks occur to us in noticing the two pictures of Jeru- 
salem which Mr. Selous has painted, not desiring to find fault 
with his work as being inadequate, but rather showing the great 
difficulties a painter has to contend with in setting himself to 
carry out a great picture, guided almost entirely by description. 
How very little there is to be obtained from actual painting on the 
spot we see by the picture Mr. Selous has painted on the same 
scale as that which we may call Jerusalem restored, or as the artist 
calls it, “Jerusalem in her grandeur,” which represents the holy 
city as it exists now “ in her fall,” as Mr. Selous chooses to say, for 
the sake of strengthening the contrast between his two pictures. 
Certainly Jerusalem must have been seen in far greater ruin and 
desolation than it has been since it became a Moslem city ; indeed, 
there are those who begin to see the revival of Judaism, and a 
gathering of the ancient people of the old dispensation around that 
ce where stood the temple which Solomon built in such come 
about a thousand years before the time of Our Lord. However, 
Mr. Selous paints the Jerusalem as it had been built under Roman 
rule, with its great palace of Herod the Governor near the precincts 
of the temple and the amphitheatre called after him, seen towerin 
above the houses of the city as the Colosseum did at Rome, an 
with many other lofty theatres and so-called colleges, with which 
the magnificence of the ancient city is sustained on the canvas. 
The very temple, which forms the principal object in the picture, 
is known to have been rebuilt by Herod, and it did not therefore 
retain any of the splendid ornamentation which belonged to Solo- 
mon’s temple, though it might have contained some of the sculp- 
tured stones which had been used in the second temple built by the 
Jews under Ezra. 

We judge from the amount of columns in precious stones which 
Mr. Selous introduces, and other enrichments, that he intends his 
representation to be in accordance with the description in the 
Scriptures of the original temple, which probably corresponded 
with the one the prophet Ezekiel saw in a vision and which gave 
the Jews the plan for the temple they built after their return 
from captivity. Mr. Selous appears to have followed the restora- 
tion of the last temple, which existed at the time of the Crucifixion, 
which Mr. Fergusson, the architect, has designed. We see the 
small temple, no doubt still kept by the Jews strictly in aceord- 
ance with their traditions, at least as to size, though the costly 
ornaments had been lost, in the centre of a great square, 600 feet 
each way, the foundations of which and its massive wall were the 
site of the first temple. This boundary wall is a strong feature in 
the picture, and we see it retaining its strength in the view of the 
modern Jerusalem, although the huge stones have crumbled and 
become loosened in places.. Mr. Selous is right in making the temple 
itself small, as Mr. Holman Hunt also represents it in his more 
important and carefully-studied picture of the interior. It was 
only twice the size of the ériginal tabernacle, or, according to the 
calculations of architects, 120 feet long by 60 feet broad and 30 feet 
high at the extreme point of the ridge. Herod rebuilt the arch of 
the Gentiles with porticoes and Solomon’s porch on one side of the 
great square, and added a magnificent stone basilica on the opposite 
side, which were, according to all authorities, completely Roman in 
style, and in magnificence of architecture far surpassing anything 
conceived by former builders. Mr. Fergusson says that the t 

portico or stone basilica, which extended along one side of the 
square, “ had a section equal to that of our largest cathedrals, and 
within this colonnaded enclosure were ten great gateways, two of 
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which were of surpassing magnificence.” Mr. Selous has chosen 
to place a gateway of this kind, however, in the centre of the 
eastern wall, which may or may not be correct, though it certainly 
improves the effect of the immense platform structure, which other- 
wise, notwithstanding “the utmost lithic grandeur” of the surface 
sculpture, must have had a blank appearance as seen from any 
distance. Mr. Fergusson, however, is candid enough to say of his 
own drawing, “it is always extremely difficult to restore any 
building from mere verbal description, and still more when erected 
by a people of whose architecture we know so little as we do of 
that of the Jews ;” he considers it “such a mixture of Roman 
with Pheenician forms as might be expected and is warranted by 
Josephus’ description.” The same may be said of the picture we 
are noticing ; authority may be quoted for everything introduced, 
but the question is, whether the right object is put in the right 
place, and whether a certain incongruity of the whole has not been 
produced in the attempt to reconstruct out of description when 
scarcely a fragment of the original is left. 

We could imagine that had Mr. Selous been an architect, or 
had taken such an artist into his counsels when first he began to 
meditate a grand pictorial restoration of Jerusulem, he would have 
produced something much more like the place, and far more 
imposing in its architectural features, We have seen works of 
this kind attempted with great success by Mr. Falkener, in his 
drawings of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and of Ephesus. But in 
such a case we are placed upon some point of view within the city, 
and thus the finest architectural features are at once brought to 
bear upon the scene. John Martin, in his somewhat extravagant 
and highly-imaginative way, succeeded in conveying a really 
imposing idea of ancient cities and palaces in his “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” but, then, he was a great amateur of architecture. Mr. 
Selous has preferred to paint his Jerusalem from an eminence, 
perhaps above the brook Kedron, and we look down upon the 





Temple and a great part of the city, spread out towards the distant | 


hills, taking the opportunity of throwing in an incident of sacred | jnusical genius.” With the subsidence of pantomime will probably 


history in the foreground, in the group of Jesus and His followers 
approaching the city. These figures, however, are completely sub- 
servient to the subject of the Holy City ; all are simply of the 
picturesque order, and that of our Saviour is sadly wanting in any 
of the attributes which painters generally confer upon figures of 


sion being given in the heads ; and, indeed, if the artist had drawn 
attention too much tu his figures and the subject of Jesus weeping 
over the doomed city, the intention of his work would have been 
in a great measure defeated, as it would be impossible for the 
Spectator to have so extended a view when close enough to see the 
faces of the figures in the foreground. Mr. Selous is essentially, 
as it seems to us, a scenic artist ; he has painted very successfully 
some of the large panoramic pictures, which seem, unfortu- 
nately, to have their day, and we observe that he relies upon broad 
effects of the kind in these pictures of Jerusalem, which are on no 
less a scale than 14 feet long by 10 feet in height. It would be 
much nearer the mark if we were to call this picture a bird’s-eye-view 
of ancient Jerusalem and the Temple than a picture of “Christ’s 
Triumphal Entry into the Holy City,” as it is named. In the 
picture of the Crucifixion, which was some short time ago exhibited 
by the same painter, there was the same scenic or panoramic treat- 
ment of a subject which demands the very highest and severest 
forms of art. 

_ Regarded as a pictorial reconstruction of a city of such undying 
interest for all mankind, the work really deserves very great praise, 
and we should be the last to treat with the least disrespect a work 
on which the artist has evidently bestowed so much anxious and 


thoughtful labour, and to begin which must have required very | 


considerable research and patient reading up of the obscure records 
that remain to us. Viewed in comparison as it is with the picture 
o1 tue Jerusalem of to-day, it is impossible not to feel great interest 
in Mr. Selous’ beautiful work of artistic restoration. There may 
be something slightly too maplike in the look of the city, but this 
We are content to overlook for the sake of the help the painter 
gives us in calling up a picture of such magnificence. One im- 
portant feature in Mr. Selous’ pictures seems not to have been 
made the most of, and that is in the general effect of sky and 
landscape. In neither of them are we able to feel the true 
astern atmosphere, or to stand upon the arid ground, with its 
scrubby brushwood, its jutting bits of rock, and scanty olive-trees. 
The —_——- and those paintings more extraordinary in their 
truth, which the late Mr. Seddon made on the spot, as well as Mr. 
olman Hunt and Mr. Carl Werner, have enabled those who have 
not “done their Jerusalem” to form a most perfect conception of 
the nature of the place, and it is something more of this absolute 
truth that we feel to be wanting in these rather scenic pictures. 
In the view of a modern city, which is taken from the Mount of 
Olives, we particularly miss those wonderful old olive trees which 
are said to have stood there, some of them at least, when Jesus 
himself prayed under their shade. The city, with its thousand 
domes and the great mosque of Omar, is no doubt very accurately 
painted, but the sky is like a glistening watery sunset of our own 
climes ; it wants the transparent richness of tone of the Kast, and 
the distant mountains of Moab without their rosy brilliancy are 
to recognise. There are some trees in the foreground, but we 

look in vain for the grey crisp foliage of the olive, and the earth is 
touched with that kind of conventional expertness that laughs at 
geology and photography. All this tends to rob the picture 
of the real merit it possesses in the truth with which the 
city is painted, and we are the more struck with it by the intro- 





duction of a group of English gentlemen and ladies amongst th 

crowd of pilgrims, with their Arab caravan of camels and mk 
gathered on the hill, all of which are painted with something too 
much of the freedom of the scene-painter, and give the work a less 
Serious air than the more sanmptia| next of it possesses. This is to 
be attributed to the owt? onl yy style and manner, and it only 
shows us how extremely difficult it is, first of all, to see with truth, 
and then to paint with truth, without falling into the error of 

and inanimate imitation. David Roberts had a similar facile habit 
of his brush, which swept away a great deal of the bloom of truth 
from his clever work. Yet both he and Mr. Selous have done good 
Service in gratifying thousands who may be happier in their 
ignorance of Eastern landscape than we exigeant critics, who happen 
to have been favoured with the sight of one or two rare pictures. 
With all respect to criticism, however, we must give Mr. Selous the 
credit of having produced these two very interesting pictures at an 
immense cost of hard painting and personal exertion in travel, and 

with an ability that few possess. We have only to add that the 

pictures are to be seenat Mr. Maclean’s gallery, in the Haymarket, 

where also is exhibited a first proof of the engraving which has 

been made of the picture “Jerusalem in her grandeur” which 

will be found a very acceptable representation of the picture, 








MUSIC. 


Tue reign of Pantomime, at this season of the year, is repressive 
of all activity in the world of opera—a fact that tells somewhat 
against English musical taste. At our great lyric theatre in Covent 
Garden, the one-act trifle “ Christmas Eve” (small in every respect) 
still serves as a prelude to the principal feature of the performance, 
the “ grand comic, spectacular, and operatic(!) pantomime” of 
“ Aladdin,” which appears likely to serve the interests of the 
establishment far more than any of the past productions of “ native 


come the long talked-of adaptation of Felicien David’s “ Lalla 
Rookh ”—the graceful music of which will be welcome after recent 
home productions. 


At the New Royalty Theatre an operatic trifle, in one act, called 


Christ. The fi in fact : _ | “ Love’s Limit,” has been produced, the music by M. J. E. Mal- 
yay my co gg lap arian gy ependymal landaise, one or two of whose chamber operas we have previous] 


noticed as containing some light pleasant melody without mu 
pretension to musical importance—qualities which may be fairly 
accorded to his present production, which is agreeably given by 
Miss Fanny Reeves, Madame D’Este Finlayson, and Mr. Elliott 
Galer in the principal characters. 

The first concert (given last week) in aid of the Vincent Wallace 
Memorial Fund appears to have failed in its intention, notwith- 
standing the assistance it received from some of our best vocalists. 
It is to be hoped that any subsequent effort of the kind will be so 
much better managed as to insure that success which the purpose 
deserves. 

Madame Sainton- Dolby’s “ Ballad Concert” at St. James’s Hall 
on Monday attracted a large number of the admirers of that lady’s 
expressive style of singing. Her rendering of a new romantic 
baliad, “The Lady of Kienast Tower ”"—words by Mr. Planché, 
music by Miss Gabriel, was one of the chief features of the 
evening. 

The elder Philharmonic Society has announced its first concert 
for March 5. 

Mr. Leslie’s choir is to give four subscription concerts on 
February 1, March 1, March 22, and April 27, with an extra 
concert on May 17. 

Mr. Benedict’s Choral Society, reconstructed from tue effete: 
“Vocal Association,” is actively engaged in the preparation. of 
Gounod’s new sacred drama “ Tobias,” which is to be given on 
February 13. , 

The elder Ponchard, in his time one of the most celebrated: 
artists of the Opéra Comique, has just died at the age of 77. 





New PvsticatTions. 


“ Studie (Variationen im ernsten Styl)” Von Ernst Pauer, 
Op. 60 (Leipzig: Kistner), is an admirable contribution to piane- 
forte music by one of the most distinguished of living professors. 
Mr. Pauer appears to have produced this excellent work in emu- 
lation (not in imitation) of Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Serieuses,” 
in which a form of treatment that in modern music has become 
synonymous with vapid trifling, is imbued with the serious dignity 
and grave beauty which the elder masters infused into their 
variations on a given theme. In the present instance Mr. Pauer 
has taken a subject from Handel's oratorio, “Samson,” and has 
elaborated it with an admirable mixture of the antique forms of 
counterpoint and the more modern kinds of passage and executive 
brilliancy. The piece will both delight the serious and thoughtful, 
musician and improve the student in pianoforte playing. Herr, 
Pauer has also recently issued (through the house of Messrs, 
Chappell) arrangements, for pianoforte solo, of two of Mozart’s 
Violin Quartets (No. 1 in G, No. 2 in D minor), which it is to be 
hoped will be followed by similar adaptations of the remainder of 
the well-known series of ten, These excellent sarengeneiee 
which enable one player to reproduce all the effect of the origin 
work, will, when complete, form a worthy pendant to Hummel’s 
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of Mozart. We 


celebrated adaptation of the six grand symphonies Le igh 


trust Mr. Pauer will also adapt, in similar form, 
the same composer. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A prama, with avery confused plot, and very wooden characters 
dressed in the conventional Charles II. costume, was produced at 
Astley’s Theatre about two years ago, with very moderate success. 
The author was Mr. John Brougham, and. the story was of the 
lowest penny journal class, made more ridiculous by fine common- 

lace dialogue, which appeared to have been taken from some polite 
etter-writer. For some unexplained reason this drama was 
reproduced at the Strand Theatre last Monday, under a new title, 
and announced as “ new” in the playbills. It pleased .the gallery 
and amused the stalls—the first admiring it, and the second 
laughing at it ; but the actors who had been burlesquing this kind 
of drama for six or seven years were evidently not much in love 
with their characters, The management have put it on the stage 
with every pictorial aid, and the scene-painter, Mr. Fenton, was 
called on by the gallery half a dozen times in the course of the 
evening. 

Mr. Boucicault has finished a new romantic drama for Miss 
Herbert, which will probably be produced at the St. James's 
Theatre towards the close of January, under the title of ‘‘ Mary 
Leigh, or the Dark Shadow.” The same author has been applied 
to to write the first piece for the new Holborn Theatre, which will 
be opened next Easter. 

r. Jefferson thinks of making a long tour in the provinces with 
the drama of “Rip Van Winkle,” in which case the new play 
prepared for him by Mr. Boucicault will not be produced until the 
autumn. er 

Mr. Sothern is studying a new drama by Mr. Watts Phillips, in 
which he will represent three phases in the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Negotiations have been opened with Miss Glyn 
(Mrs. Dallas) to perform the Duchess. 








THE Marseilles journals state that the Grand ThéAtre of that city 
was crowded to overflowing on Saturday night by persons anxious to 
hear Mdile. Patti in Lucia. She was greeted, it appears, with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and at the end of the third act was recalled by 
the whole house, and literally covered with flowers. She was to play 
again on Monday. The sum paid her for each performance is 5,000f, 


A Few days ago M. Henry Anschiitz, the first of the German 
actors, died in Vienna at the advanced age of 81. The deceased was 
for more than 40 years a member of the Burg Theatre, and it was 


not until four or five years ago that his powers of body and mind began 
to fail him. 








SCIENCE. 





In a late number we stated that the executive committee of the 
International Horticultural Congress had unanimously elected 
M. Alphonse de Candolle chairman of the Botanical Congress, 
which is to be held here in May next. It now gives us great 

leasure to be able to record that this celebrated naturalist has 
ormally accepted the office. Under such a President the Congress 
will certainly be successful, for it may be said that since the time 
of Linnzus no one has been more distinguished for botanical 
investigations than the Krench savant we have just named. 


We learn from one of our contemporaries, that numerous 
remains of that remarkable wingless bird the dodo (Didus ineptus) 
have recently been obtained from a morass in the island of 
Mauritius. A very complete series of the bones of this creature 
are now in the hands of Professor Owen. Those of our readers 
conversant with orntthology are aware that some years ago 
a fierce discussion took place in the Zoological Society con- 
cerning the affinities of the dodo. Professor Owen at that time 
a the bird as belonging to the rapacious order, but it was 
subsequently demonstrated by Messrs. Strickland and Melville to 
be closely related to the pigeon group. The researches of Dr, John 
Davy seem to prove that the respiration of birds is less active 
than is generally supposed, and that their high temperature is 
maintained by their warm clothing of feathers, and through the 
slight loss of heat they sustain through pulmonary or cutaneous 
respiration, the latter being trifling in all members of this group. 

M. Sayers has recently discovered a substitute for the 
magnesium light, which promises to be of much service to 
photographers. Twenty-four parts by weight of nitrate of potash, 
seven parts of flowers of sulphur, and six parts of red sulphide of 
arsenic, are thoroughly mixed. This composition, when set on 


fire, affords a most brilliant light, and the negatives produced with to the legal value of the patents, and how far they 


it give excellent positives. The contrast between the lights and 
shades, which, with artificial light, is apt to be very great, may be 
easily softened down by igniting at once two portions of the 
mixture ; one, the more powerful, to light up the subject, and the 
other to modify the tones. It has been found that about half a 
pound of the mixture will afford light for half a minute. 


M. Simonin has been experimenting upon the air of mines in 
relation to pressure on the barometer. His inquiries have not 
enabled him to form any general laws; but the mean of four 
experiments at the coal-mines of Creuzot and Epignac gave a rise 


in temperature of one degree centigrade for every forty-five metres 
of veuleal descent, and a rise of one millimeter in the barometer 
for every ten and a half metres of vertical descent. 


An ingenious method for a electric earth-currents 
is now employed at the Greenwich O ervatory. Paper sensitive 
to light is fastened round a cylinder of polished ebonite, which 
withstands chemical action. This being placed horizontally in a 
dark box, is made by clockwork to revolve, once in the twenty- 
four hours. <A ray of gaslight which has passed through naphtha 
shines through a hole in the lid of the box upon the centre of the 
slowly-moving cylinder. Two wires, running the one to Croydon 
and the other to Dartford, are brought into this box and connected 
with an astatic galvanometer. The one wire hangs as nearly as 
possible in the magnetic meridian, and the other at right angles 
to it. The earth-currents cause the needle to move, and thereby 
they photograph themselves on the sensitized paper. The photo- 
graph is effected by means of a small mirror, which is attached 
to the needle, and which, in moving with it, reflects a ray of 
light from side to side of the paper, and thus registers the 
intensity of the currents, 


The saccharide of cod-liver oil, to which we some time since 
called attention, ‘as being, according to Mr. Attfield’s analysis, a 
mere quack imposture, is declared by the maker to contain several 
compounds, and among others sulphur, bromine, and hypophos- 
phate of lime, not enumerated by the chemist to the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

The phosphatic deposit recently discovered at Penygarnedd, in 
Montgomeryshire, has been carefully examined by Professor 
Voelcker ; and the opinion which he has given of its value is in 
every way satisfactory. The accuracy of his analysis is fully 
confirmed by that of Dr. Percy. The Penygarnedd property is 
only a quarter of a mile from a proposed railway, and has ample 
water-power available at all seasons. A level has been driven fifty 
yards into the hill, and the deposit improves in depth. The 
deposit promises to be of great value as a natural manure. 


In a memoir read before the French Academy, M. Phillippeaux 
has shown that the spleen of animals is capable of regeneration. 
In case the spleen be so imperfectly removed from the body that 
a small portion of the organ is left behind, this remnant will grow 
till a new spleen, longer than the original, but having the true 
structure, is produced. 








Screntiric Mretincs.—Monday :—London Mathematical Society, 
at 7} p.m. General Meeting at University College. Tuesday :— 
The Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. Discussion upon Mr. 
Grant’s Paper, “On the Strength of Cement.”—— Wednesday :— 
British Meteorological Society.—1. ‘On New Anemometer,” by 
Mr. Cator, M.A.—2. “ On Professor Lamont’s Ten-Year Period of 
Magnetic Variation of the Solar Spots,” by Mr. Lynn, B.A.—3. “On 
Temperature in Switzerland,” by Professor Plantamour (translated 
by Mr. Glaisher). 











MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





Tue Gas Enetne Company, (Lorep).—This Company seeks 
to raise £100,000 for the purpose of introducing the gas engine 
of M. Lenoir of Paris, for which patents have been secured in this 
country. The motive power is obtained by the admission of a mixture 
of coal gas and atmospheric air into the cylinder, where it is 
ignited by means of electricity. The gas engine is peculiarly 
applicable for purposes where a small amount of occasional or 
intermittent power is required, and where the power to be obtained 
by steam would be objectionable, such as in small manufactories 
of all kinds, in the centre of towns. This engine is said to be light 
in construction, to occupy but small space, and to be absolutely 
free from danger. It is at the same time almost noiseless. The 
French Company, who are the owners of M. Lenoir’s patents, have 
agreed to assign the British patents to this Company, with their 
future improvements upon them, in consideration of £10,000 in 
cash, and £15,000 in shares, upon which no dividends become 
payable, until the ordinary shareholders have received dividends to 
the amount of £10 per cent. per annum, upon their investment. 
The invention is likely to be very generally used, and to prove 
valuable to the manufacturing classes for whose use it is especially 
designed. The arrangements of the Company are for the most 





part satisfactory. It is a very different question whether the 


| Investment is likely to prove remunerative to the shareholders. 


One fourth of the capital is to be spent in purchasing the right to 
use the invention at nearly half the purchase money, to be paid 
in cash, and the residue in deferred shares. Before investing 
in such an undertaking some inquiry should be made as 
can be 
relied upon to confer an exclusive right to use the inven- 
tion in this country. It may also be well to remember 
that one of the most practical men on the board has ® 
double interest to serve. He is intimately connected with the 
Reading Iron Works Company, Limited, who have made the 
engines at work in this country, and have agreed to supply the 
public demand for them on fair terms. It being the interest of 
the manufacturers to obtain the highest price they can, whilst the 
Gas Engine Company should seek the best and cheapest market, 
we cannot but think any binding engagement of this kind unwise. 
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Cuas. Larrirre & Co, (Limirep).—We extract the followi 
from the Pall Mall Gazette :—“ Isabella, the bouisualtivs of. the 
French Jockey Club, who was lately attacked by two men in the 
streets of Paris, and valiantly drove them off, must now be a 
person of some means, for she receives a great many valuable gifts 
and the monopoly of the flower trade on the racecourses should be 
very profitable. It is the custom for the winner of the Derby to 
present her with a dress of his own turf colours. That which she 
received this year from M. Charles Laffitte, who fgures on the 
correct card as Major Fridolin, was a wonder in its way, and was 
due to the imagination of the famous man-milliner Worth. The 
colours were light blue and white, the buttons were jockey caps of 
silver, the waist buckle was a silver saddle, and horse-shoes, bits, 
curb chains, and stirrups hung from every possible and impossible 
= of thedress, Isabella has a great reputation and good looks, 

ut can hardly be considered as the type of the ideal flower girl, 
being less remarkable for beauty than for health and strength, of 
which latter qualities her recent exploit has shown the value.” 
Can any of our readers say if this Charles Laffitte is the same as 
the pe 3g of boyteey sn gore Prog his business to an English 
company for £150,000. We wonder if the sporti 
passed with the good will? ree aoe 


Tue Georcr Horer, Bancor, Company (Limrrep).—The object 
of the proposed Company is to purchase and carry on the celebrated 
Hotel and Posting House, known as The George, situate in beau- 
tiful and extensive grounds at Bangor Ferry, on the banks of the 
Menai Straits. One would have thought that “ The George having 
been so long established and in such perfect working order,” the 
good people of Bangor would be desirous of securing advantages to 
arise from this Company to themselves, the purchase money being 
only £50,000, and that therefore it would not have been necessary 
to appeal to the public at large to incorporate and sustain such a 
well-known institution. 


Tue PestarenA Gotp Mrxinc Company (Lmmrep).—This 
company is formed for the purchase and effectual working of five 
gold-mines, situated, in close proximity to each other, in the 
Vallanzasca, in the kingdom of Italy. These properties have 
hitherto been worked to great disadvantage as separate concerns. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to unite them in the 
hands of one company, but the difficulties in the way of such an 
arrangement have only now been overcome. Business men, how- 
ever powerful, who would just now start a company of this descrip- 
tion, with the expectation of obtaining English capital for mining 
purposes in Italy, must be sanguine indeed. Who knows, there 
may be still a few primitive people who are not shareholders in 
ne ae and who do not know that £8 per cent. is the 

nk rate. 








The quotation of gold at Paris is abont 1 per mille premium, and 
the short exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per 
ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about one-tenth per 
cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 


_ The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight is 109; to 109% per cent. At this rate there is a trifling profit on 
the importation of gold from the United States. 


There has been a fair amount of business in Colonial Government 
securities, Canada being somewhat depressed. Canada 6 per Cents. 
(January and July, 1877-84) changed hands at 92} 4 ex div.; 5 per 
Cents., 80 ex div.; Natal 6 per Cents., 92} 83; New South Wales 
5 per Cents. (1888-92), 87} 8 ex div.; Queensland 6 per Cents., 
1004 99} ex div.; Victoria 6 per Cents (April and October), 104}. 


Very little business has been reported in foreign stocks, and the 
Speculative descriptions are unaltered, with the exception of a rise of 
¢ per cent. in Mexican, and a decline to the same in Spanish Passive. 
Confederate Bonds are flat. 


A moderate amount of business has been transacted in railway 
shares, and prices presented some fluctuations. Metropolitan recovered 
1}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 1; Great Northern 
(A Stock), Great Western, and Midland, 4 per cent. London, Chat- 


a and Dover, and Caledonian receded 1, and Great Eastern } per 


Holders of Great Eastern Railway Five per Cent. Preference shares 
of 1864, who have not yet paid the fourth call of £1. 10s., are requested 
to do so before the 18th inst. 


In Mincing-lane business. continues inactive, with scarcely any 
variation in prices. The sugar sales have passed off flatly at barely 
former rates. Coffee sold rather easier as s the common 
qualities, but fair descriptions realized full prices. Indian teas are 
firm in price. In the metal trade Straits tin is still depressed, whilst 
8pelter is advancing. 


The net profits of the Union Bank of London for the six months 
are stated at £149,404, which is increased to £170,659, by the 
addition of £21,255, brought forward from the 30th of June last. 
A dividend and bonus for the half-year, equal together to 20 per 


cent. per annum, h been d d, clear of income-tax, leavin | : - 
£50,659 to be ss YM a < = . | kind, unless one is prepared to sustain an excessive pecuniary loss, 
| 


The London and North-Western Railway traffic return shows this 
week an increase of £6,249 over last year; the Midland, an increase 
of £2,267; the Great Northern, an increase of £739; the Great 


Eastern, a decrease of £1,510; the Great Western, an increase of | 


£1,640 ; and the London and South-Western, an increase of £1,123. | 


The Crown agents for the colonies disposed_of £100,000 Mauritius 
Government Six per Cent. Debentures by public tender at their offices | 


on Tuesday. The biddings amounted altogether to £177,400, at 
prices varying from 80 to 102. Tenders for £85,000 at 101 and 
upwards, and for £15,000, between 100} and 101, were acc2pted. 
The minimum fixed before the opening was 100. 


For the auction of the Foreign Redeemable (Passive) Debt of Spain 
which will take place on the 30th inst., 4. Modi, the se or 
assigned are as follows:—Escudos 124,262 for the redemption 
of the first class Interior Stock; Escudos 37,500 for the redemp- 
tion of the second class Interior Stock; Escudos 1,896,956 
for the redemption of the second class Exterior Stock. The 
Spanish Financial Commission in London have also notified that 
an auction will take place on the 31st inst., at Madrid, for the extinc- 
tion of Three per Cent. Consolidated and Three per Cent. Deferred 
Stocks. The amounts assigned are as follows :—-Escudos 803,800 for 
the purchase of Interior and Exterior Consolidated Bonds; Escudos 
1,238,343 for the purchase of Interior and Exterior Deferred Bonds ; 
making together Hscudos 2,042,144. 


The following table shows the quantity of wood imported into the 
United Kingdom during the past five me Ho — Es 


1861. 1862. 1863. 1864. 1865. 
Colonial Deals ot 


(Sawn Wood) 849,838 599,672 781,160 780,851 805,000 
Colonial Timber 


(Hewn)......... 827,713 501,782 698,034 693,476 691,000 
Foreign Deals 

(Sawn)......... 876,729 963,338 1,121,752 1,205,230 1,295,000 
Foreign Timber 

(Hewn)......... 706,806 821,320 778,794 786,975 933,000 


Colonial and Fo- 
reign Staves 48,323 51,738 58,179 62,122 63,000 





Total in loads 3,109,459 2,937,850 3,437,919 3,528,654 3,787,000 


THe Rare or Discount.—The average rate of discount on the 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Frankfort, Hamburg, London, and Paris 
money-markets has been calculated as follows for 1865 :—Amsterdam, 
3°98 per cent.; Berlin, 4.96 per cent; Brussels, 4°05 per cent.; 
Frankfort, 4°11 per cent. ; Hamburg, 4°14 per cent. ; London, 4°76 per 
cent. ; and Paris, 3°70 per cent. At Amsterdam the discount rate 
was 7 weeks at 6 per cent., 2 weeks at 54 per cent., 2 weeks at 5 per 
cent., 5 weeks at 4} per cent., 7 weeks at 4 per cent., 13 weeks at 
3} per cent., and 16 weeks at 3 per cent. At Berlin it was 11 weeks 
at 7 per cent., 4 weeks at 6 per cent., 9 weeks at 5 per cent., and 28 
weeks at 4 percent. At Brussels it was 5 weeks at 6 per cent., 6 
weeks at 5 per cent., 22 weeks at 4 per cent., 11 weeks at 3} per 
cent., and 8 weeks at 3 percent. At Frankfort it was 11 weeks at 
5} per cent.. 4 weeks at 5 per cent., 3 weeks at 44 per cent., 3 weeks 
at 4 per cent., and 31 weeks at 3 percent. At Hamburg it was 2 
weeks at 7 per cent., 5 weeks at 64 per cent., 5 weeks at 6 per cent., 
1 week at 5 per cent., 8 weeks at 4} per cent., 9 weeks at 4 per cent., 
4 weeks at 3} per cent., 16 weeks at 3 per cent., and 2 weeks at 2} 
per cent. At London it was 7 weeks at 7 per cent., 7 weeks at 6 per 
cent., 2 weeks at 5} per cent., 5 weeks at 5 per cent., 8 weeks at 44 
per cent., 14 weeks at 4 per cent., 3 weeks at 3} per cent., and 6 
weeks at 3 per cent. At Paris it was 6 weeks at 5 per cent., 5 weeks 
at 4} per cent., 11 weeks at 4 per cent., 12 weeks at 3} per cent., 
and 18 weeks at 3 per cent. The very considerable difference between 
the discount rates generally current at Paris and London is very 
remarkable. 








A very important Life of Shakespeare has been announced by Mr. 
Halliwell within the last few days. As our readers may well know, 
Mr. Halliwell has spent many active years in searching after every 
scrap of information that would in any way illustrate our great 
dramatist’s life or works. For many years, a magnificent folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, edited by Mr. Halliwell, has been in 
course of publication, and now, as the chief labour of his literary 
life, we are promised “TIllustrations of the Life and Writings of 
William Shakespeare,” to be profusely illustrated by engravings on 
wood, to be in folio volumes, and to be for subscribers only. This 
great work will, of course, cost many pounds ; but the mass of 
information that will be given in its pages will more than repay any 
outlay. The author says :—“ It is proposed in a series of folio volumes 
[uniform, we suppose, with the folio Shakespeare], to accumulate a 
collection of materials illustrative of the details of Shakespeare’s Life 
and Works, in which, amongst other matters, the Stratford-on-Avon, 
the London, and the England of the poet’s day will be attempted to 
be interpreted by the aid of contemporary documents and books, and 
by an elaborate system of truthful artistic illustration. I wish at 
the same time to produce a work which shall be creditable as a 
specimen of English typography. It is curious that the art of 
printing should have reached to perfection soon after its introduction, 
and that no modern books equal some of the old ones in their execu- 
tion. If encouraged, I will spare neither pains nor expense in an 
attempt to emulate the finest examples of the ancient presses. The 
public will, I hope, enable me to do this. It is of no use at all 
commencing the work unless these ideas can be carried out with 





ample means, and on a liberal scale of expenditure. I can fortunately 


| afford to work at these grateful studies without the prospect of remu- 


neration, but not to incar the loss of the many thousand pounds an 
inadequate subscription list would here entail; and works of this 


can only be printed by subscription.” The artist who has worked so 


_ harmoniously with Mr. Halliwell is Mr. J. T. Blight, whose charming 


woodcuts in the “ Week at the Land’s End,” and in the “ Ancient 
Crosses, &c., of West Cornwall,” attracted Mr. Halliwell’s attention 
when on an excursion a few years since. Mr. Halliwell says that 
this artist has made “the almost incredible number of six hundred 


| and thirty-two sketches of old houses, scenery, and details of arch0- 


logical remains, in the locality.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MOZART’S LETTERS.* 


Tuer familiar correspondence of any artist of genius can scarcely 
fail to possess more or less interest and value, both personal and 
eneral, although the precise amount must of course largely 
y wai not only on the individual character of the writer, but 
also on the particular life that he has led. A man of deeply con- 
templative and abstract mind, who lives a comparatively isolated 
life, makes but few if any changes of residence, and has, conse- 
quently, a circumscribed circle of acquaintance, will scarcely be 
either so voluminous or so communicative a correspondent as 
one who travels much, and is in constant communi ation with 
the active world. Thus, Bach and Beethoven, whose outward 
existences moved in circles as narrow and limited as their intel- 
lectual lives were vast and expansive, have left but scanty materials 
for their biographies to be gathered from their episto'ary corre- 
spondence ; while Mozart, Weber, and Mendelssohn, all travellers 
and men of society, have furnished, with their own pen, most 
valuable aids to the narrators of their histories. In no instance, 
however, has this yet been so worthily fulfilled as in the case of 
Weber, the admirable biography of whom, by his son (translated 
by Mr. Palgrave Simpson), we recently reviewed. 

Much of Mozart’s correspondence appeared many years since, 
edited by Counseller Nissen, who married the widow of the com- 
poser; but the letters were given in an imperfect and mutilated 
shape, with important omissions in their continuity. It was on 
this collection that Mr. Edward Holmes founded his interesting, 
but then necessarily incomplete, life of Mozart. Since then, 
further materials have been collected by Otto Jahn ; and, more 
recently (last year), Dr. Nohl, after laborious research, published 
a collection, as complete as it was possible to obtain, of the letters 
of the great composer, which he has arranged in chronological order, 
connected by a few occasional explanatory remarks, and forming 
a record of high interest, both personal and artistic. 

The letters now published of course contain no reference to 
Mozart’s earliest travels, which commenced in his infancy, before 
he was capable of maintaining a correspondence. As early as 
1762, when but six years old, the young prodigy began to be carried 
about for exhibition by his shrewd and managing father ; who, with 
much good sense and sound judgment was, it must be confessed, 
somewhat quick in turning the boy into a public show for pecuniary 
advantage—a proceeding which he sought to relieve from the impu- 
tation of any sordid motive by attributing it to the duty of 
revealing such exceptional genius to the world. In 1764, Mozart and 
his young sister (also a musical prodigy) were with their father at 
Paris. At this period he played the piano, the violin, and the 
organ, sang, played, and composed extempore, read from the full 
score at sight, and displayed all the accomplishments of a mature 
artist. In April of the same year, the Mozart party were in London. 
In the following year they went to Holland, whence, after various 
excursions, they returned, at the close of the year 1766, to their 
home at Salzburg. 

Dr. Nohl’s collection commences with the earliest letter that is 
to be found from Mozart’s hand, dated “ Salzburg, 1769,” at which 
time he was “eagerly occupied in improving his knowledge of 
Latin,” of which the note referred to bears evidence by its con- 
cluding lines in that language, The father’s restless desire to make 
his son a European celebrity suggests to him a tour in Italy, which 
is accordingly commenced in December, 1769, from which time to 
January, 1773, the correspondence furnishes a record of his early 
operas produced at the principal Italian cities. Some of the letters 
of this period written to his mother and his sister show not only 
Mozart’s intense home affections, but also the liveliness of his tempera- 
ment, as evidenced by such little sallies as the following :—“ My dear 
sister, to-morrow we dine with Herr von Mayer ; and do you know 
why? Guess. Because he invited us.” And again:—“ We were 
going home straight from Count Firmiani’s, and when we came into 
our street we opened the door, and what do you think happened ? 
We went in.” The exuberant mirthfulness of his early years is 
also exemplified by his comic rhyming epistles to his sister—his 
announcing himself to Stein, the pianoforte-maker, as “Herr 
Trazom”—an inversion of the letters of his name— and other 
little pleasantries, which soon, however, disappear under the 
shadows that gathered round him even in early manhood. 

It is not easy to understand how a nature like his, sensitive to a 





morbid degree, shrinking from any harsh or dissonant noise, could | 


coolly write (Milan, Nov. 30, 1771)—“ I saw four fellows hanged i 
the Vom Platz. They hang here just as they doin oon - 


The | 


novelty and excitement of travel, and the exhilaration of youthful | 
spirits, however, may have led him to a sight from which his better 


nature must have revolted. It is difficult to conceive 


the object of | 


printing the short note just quoted ; equally so to imagine the | 


popes of including such an —_ as the following :—“ Many 
isses to mamma and you. am fairly crazed with so much 
business, so I can’t possibly write any more.” The earlier portion 
of the work exhibits several such evidences of a want of selection 
which scarcely any amount of hero-worship can justify. 

Details of concert-giving and the production of various com- 
positions fill up the letters dated from several German cities, from 
1773 until his second visit to Paris, where he arrived in 1778, with 





* The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1769-1791), 


Coneeen of Ludwig Nobl by Lady Wallace. Two vols. 
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his mother, whose death cast a shade over his short stay there, 
That stay might have become permanent, since he was offered the 
appointment of organist at Versailles, which he declined with the 
sanction of Baron Grimm (the Encyclopzdist), to whose counsels he 
was recommended by his father. His life at Paris seems to have 
been an uncongenial and profitless struggle, since he writes 
(July 31, 1778) :—“ Unless you wear yourself out by taking a 
number of pupils, not much money can be made... . . You know 
that I am, so to speak, plunged into music—that I am occupied 
with it the whole day—that I like to s culate, to study, and to 
reflect. Now, my present mode of life effectually prevents this, I 
have, indeed, some hours at liberty, but those few hours are more 
necessary for rest than for work.” His unfortunate dilemma was 
that his mission was to produce compositions which were ia 
advance of his time; while, in order to live, he was forced to 
descend to the drudgery of menage which was not only distasteful 
to him, as a hindrance from his higher vocation of composition, but 
did not even bring with it the consolation of large profit ; since 
for twelve lessons to a duke’s daughter he received but three louis- 
dor. His relations with Baron Grimm do not appear to have been 
satisfactory, any more than his French experiences altogether, and 
we find him back in Germany again at the close of 1778. The 
next important event in Mozart’s life was the production of 
“Tdomeneo” at Munich in 1781. (In the translation before us, 
the dates of the letters of this period, at the close of the first 
volume, are erroneously printed 1780.) With “Idomeneo” 
Mozart’s great career as an operatic composer commences—his 
previous works of that class being all more or less juvenile and 
tentative, whereas “ Idomeneo” marks the transition point between 
the somewhat severe and philosophic style of Gluck and that 
glowing human passion which Mozart was destined afterwards to 
express in music with greater intensity than any other composer 
before or after him. The influence of Gluck can be clearly traced 
in “ Idomeneo,” which, however, is characterized by a mastery over 
form, proportion, and detail, with a richness of orchestral treat- 
ment, quite beyond the reach of the elder master. His next opera, 
“Die Entfiihring,” produced at Vienna in 1782, about the period 
of his marriage with Constance Weber, is full of the ardour of 
youthful love, with instances of a dramatic characterization scarcely 
equalled, certainly not surpassed, in any of his other operas. The 
letters of this period, in which Mozart seeks to reconcile his father 
to his marriage, as well as to his quitting the service of the mean 
and tyrannical Archbishop of Salzburg, are full of interest. Of 
the hard fight which, notwithstanding his long-proved genius, he 
had to maintain for bread, we may form some notion when we 
read, in a letter apologizing for not sending money home to his 
father, “My linen, too, was pitiful to see ; no house-porter had 
shirts so coarse as mine, which is certainly the most unseemly 
thing of all in a man; so this was a fresh expense. I had only 
one pupil, and she stayed away three weeks; so there I lost 
again.” Probably it was owing to this continued strain and 
profitless struggle that he sought occasional distraction in 
such amusements as balls and masquerades. In a letter to his 
father (January, 1782), he requests the loan of a harlequin’s dress, 
and speaks of a ball which he had just given. “ We began at six 
o'clock and finished at seven. What! only one hour? No, no; 
at seven o'clock the next morning.” Throughout his whole career, 
we find this divided existence between the small excitements of the 
outward world and the inner contemplative nature of his glorious 
genius—a restless conflict between petty realities and lofty idealism 
which sufficiently explains why Mozart, with all his heaven-born 
genius, only thoroughly comprehended his own powers, and the 
noble possibilities of his art, when the presage of death gave a 
serious elevation to his thoughts, to which his restless life had been 
antagonistic. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
active, wandering showman’s life which the father had led his child 
exercised a baneful influence, inasmuch as it induced a habit of 
reference to external standards and worldly motives which are 
opposed to the highest phases of thought, placing the great com- 
poser in this unfortunate dilemma, that while these small worldly 
influences militated against the grand ideal development to which 
his genius tended, that very genius, so far in advance of public 
estimation in his time, stood in the way of his mere money 
success; so that, while producing fora mere pittance (sometimes 
gratuitously) works of inestimable and everlasting value, he was 
driven to supply his immediate wants by the drudgery of teaching, 
of which he was able to obtain but little, and that at poor terms. 
His was the sad case of an exceptional genius producing works too 
great for immediate appreciation and reward, the very production 
of which hindered him from devoting himself in the only profitable 
way—that is, entirely—to the hourly accumulation of money by 
teaching. Truly painful is it to read of the straits to which this 
great man was reduced—running after princes and nobles, soliciting 
patronage in memorials enumerating his own merits ; composing, 


| and performing as a pianist, yet picking up such driblets of 


money as were insufficient for the support of his family. It 
reminds us of the old state of things in literature, when an 
author’s chief reliance was on the purse which was flung to him by 


a noble patron in return fer a fulsome dedication. Thank heaven, 
we live in better times now. In these days, a Mozart need but 


_ England, he would probably, 


engage a concert-room and hire a pianoforte, and his performances 
would bring him a thousand-fold more solid advantage from the 
aggregated shillings of the public than was formerly to be gained 
from the wretched doles of emperors and princes. Had Mozart 
lived to fulfil his long-cherished desire to pay a second visit to 


even in those days, have reaped as 
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solid advantage as that which Haydn, at the close of the last 
century, derived from his engagement in London. 

We need not follow Mozart through the remainder of his 
brief career at Vienna, including the production of his immortal 
operas, “Figaro,” “Don Giovanni” (at Prague), and “ Zauber- 
flote”—a period (1786 to 1791) the whole of which is one continued 
struggle with pecuniary difficulties, ending only with his death 
on December 5th of the latter year. His debts, some £300, 
were faithfully paid by his widow out of the proceeds of a concert, 
she herself receiving a small pension from the Emperor—aid flowing 
in when the object of it was himself beyond its reach. Although, 
however, he left no worldly wealth, Mozart bequeathed a rich 
legacy in all forms of musical art, which will long attach a venera- 
tion to his name. 

The letters are put into excellent English, and form (especially 
those of the latter years) a valuable and interesting record of the 
struggles and difficulties of one of the greatest geniuses the world 
has seen. It cannot be denied, however, that the interest of 
the correspondence is of a realistic nature: there are but few 
references to general principles or the higher aspirations of 
art, the letters consisting chiefly of details of that feverishly active 
worldly life into which Mozart was so prematurely hurried by his 
father—a career which would probably have stifled any genius of a 
less exceptionally high order, as it undoubtedly had its influence, 
by its external irritations and annoyances, in wearing out his 
existence at the premature age of thirty-five, when he sank into an 
obscure and unmarked grave, the exact locality of his resting-place 
being still unknown. 

The volumes should find a place in the library of every one who 
is interested in musical art—their intrinsic merits being enhanced 
by good paper and print, an excellent portrait of Mozart in his 
youth, and a facsimile of his handwriting. In any subsequent 
edition, a few errors should be corrected in addition to those 
of which a list is given, for instance, Paiesiello is printed 
Paesiello ; Martini, Martin ; and Artaria, Arataria. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Wuite third-rate novels abound in the land of fiction, and 
readers welcome them, we might be satisfied if all were as little 
open to objection as “The Brothers” and “ Mr. Hogarth’s Will.” 
These volumes lack wit, but they are not disfigured by wickedness. 
Simplicity takes the place of brilliancy ; and what talents the authors 
possess, are employed in describing the lives of modest women and 
honest men. The intellectual bigamist and fascinating murderer 
are left to figure in the police columns of the newspaper. The 
introduction of a case of manslaughter in the one book, and in the 
other the substitution of a living child in the place of a dead one, 
for the purpose of aiding a fraud, satisfy what taste these ladies 
may have for the criminal or sensational. 

Upon the basis of the somewhat trite incident of two brothers 
falling in love with the same girl, Miss Drury has constructed a 
readable novel. The faults of omission are many, and the actual 
merits are few. The plot is not powerful, the incidents are 
neither various nor impressive, and an absence of constructive talent 
18 conspicuous from the first chapter to the last. All interest is 
centred on the thoughts and reflections of the dramatis persone, 
and, though these are rarely either wise or witty, they are sensible 
and kindly, and are expressed in vivacious and easy language, so 
that we listen with a measure of contentment, either to the 
soliloquisings of honest Mrs. Brudenell among her jams, or to 
the rather strait-laced religious opinions of her husband’s new 
curate, who “considers luxuries inconsistent with his profession,” 
and “that we are all too self-indulgent at the best.” By skilful 
touches of humour or gravity, sense or sentiment, the several 


characters receive vitality. Moreover, they are well contrasted | 


one with the other. This may be something to accomplish ; but it 
18 not sufficient to rescue the book from foundering in that sea of 


mediocrity which engulfs so much of the fiction of the pom | 


day. The comparative success of “The Brothers” depends on a 
neat definition of character, and a smooth expression of every-day 
truths ; but there is not one conception sufficiently original to 
indicate imaginative power, nor is there one so true to life that 
the authoress can be accredited with more than a superficial 
knowledge of human nature. 

At the commencement of “Mr. Hogarth’s Will,” the reader 
believes he has hit upon a novel of some originality ; but it is 


only a gleam, which disappears after the first flicker, leaving the | 


reader to wade across a dead level of commonplaces. The motive 
of the story is embodied in the following quotation from the “ Will,” 
and is original in conception; but after this comes a deluge of 
platitudes :— 


“As I have come to the conclusion that the minds of men and 
women are radically the same, and as I believe that, if the latter are 
trained in the same way as the former, they will be equally capatle of 
making their own way in the world, I have acted upon this principle 
in the education of my two beloved nieces, Jane and Alice Melville, 
the only surviving children of my sister Mary Hogarth; and as I 
foresee that, if 1 were to leave them wealthy heiresses, my purpose 





* The Brothers. By Anne H.Drary. London: Chapman & Hall. 

Mr, Hogarth’s Will, By Catherine A. Spence. London: Bentley. 

All about the Marsdens. By Mrs, Waller. London: T. C, Newby. 

Andrew Ramsay of Errol, By the Author of “John Arnold,” London: 
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would be completely thwarted by Jane losing her independent 
character, and Alice sinking into a confirmed invalid, and by both 
being, to a dead certainty, picked up by needy spendthrifts, who will 
waste their fortunes and break their hearts, as their father, George 
Melville, served my poor, foolish sister, J hereby convey and dispose 
all my property, whatsoever and wheresoever, veritable and moveable, 
to Francis Ormistown, otherwise Hogarth, at present head clerk in 
the Bank of Scotland, who is my son by a private, irregular marriage 
contracted with Elizabeth Ormistown on the 9th day of July, 18—, 
and who is my heir-at-law, though he would find it difficult to prove 
his claim, as he knows nothing of the relation between us, and as the 


only party besides myself cognizant of the marriage dares not come 
forward to prove it.” ; 


In order to make sure that this crotchety purpose shall be full 
carried out, two other clauses are inserted in the “ Will,” whic 
decree that Francis Hogarth shall pay £12 per annum to each of 
his cousins, and that he is to abstain from marrying either. In 
the case of the non-observance of these injunctions, the money 
would be divided “among certain benevolent institutions.” The 
purpose of the “Will” is not thwarted, though the sufferings con- 
sequent on poverty very nearly reduce Alice to the condition of a 
confirmed invalid, a contingency which, had he not been mounted 
on a mettlesome hobby, the testator might have foreseen. Jane 
retains her natural independence of character, and by courage and 
determination succeeds in supporting herself until she marries ; 
and her husband is not a “a needy spendthrift, nor does he break 
her heart.” Jane and Elsie Hogarth are praiseworthy young 
women, and deserve the happiness which they afterwards enjoy. 
In real life they might enlist our sympathy and appeal to our 
generosity, but in fiction they neither challenge our admiration nor 
attract our interest. Llsie’s marked characteristics are her weak 
health and still weaker sentiment. Of course she finds free vent 
for her sentiment in poetry. However, the poetical talent succumbs 
to the still stronger talent she develops for millinery, and by which 
she earns her living till she marries a gentleman described as being 
“a good man, but not ascribe.” There are a few good hits in the 
book. Peggy Walker is a graphic and clever sketch of a warm- 
hearted, self-sacrificing woman, of low rank, but noble character. 
The history of her adventures is one of the best bits in the book ; 
and, with the portrait of Mr. Hogarth, the author of the “ Will”, 
exhausts all that is really good in it. With strange perversity, 
Mrs. Spence, in a cursory sketch of a man supposed to be dead 
before the commencement of the story, and whose will is read in 
the opening chapter, arrives at a more successful definition of 
character than in any of the other characters, who are portrayed 
more elaborately. The character of Mr. Hogarth is conceived 
with some originality and executed with some vigour ; it takes a 
firm hold on the memory of the reader. To make a profile as 
expressive as a full face is an achievement of merit ; but when, in 
an entire group, of which the profile is one, the full faces are all 
poor and expressionless, our admiration considerably cools—and 
this is the fault in “ Mr. Hogarth’s Will.” The principal characters, 
Jane and Elsie, are both failures ; they neither embody the tender- 
ness of homely sentiment nor the deeper pathos of passion. What 
interest the book possesses, it owes to a dead man and a 
washerwoman. 

Fiction at the present day hovers over the border land between 





murder and mediocrity. It were to be wished that novelists would 
show more of the Rev. Rowland Hill’s spirit, when he objected to 
the devil having all the best tunes, and ordered that his choir 
should sing psalms to secular music. With few exceptions, novels 
furnish us with three volumes either of studied wickedness and 
careless grammar, or of unredeemed insipidity and sanctified 
dulness. ‘All about the Marsdens,” and ‘‘ Andrew Ramsay of 
Errol,” are perfect specimens of the latter class. é 

Mrs. Waller has tried to walk in the steps of Miss Yonge—an 
authoress who can indulge in pure sentiment and good motives, 
yet who neither tires her readers with twaddle, nor annoys them 
with cant. The character of Madeleine Marsden, the central figure 
of this collection of cousins and friends, whose “ every roe life” 
Mrs. Waller, for some occult reason, thiuks worth chronicling, Is 
intended to demonstrate how false is that religious feeling which, 
while it urges us to perform acts of exceptional heroism and charity, 
allows us to neglect and even disdain the thousand and one little 
acts of kindness that lie in our way, and make up the sum of 
human happiness. She only attains her aim at the expense of 
the utter weariness of her reader. Madeleine Marsden’s views 
are shown to be absurd. This, however, the following quotation 
will fully prove, without entering upon the chapter of accidents 
permet me. for the purpose of converting the heroine into a sensible 
woman :—“ Every day strengthens my determination to live above 
this miserable conventionalism,” exclaims Madeleine, warmly. 
‘“‘T wish to release myself from all the ordinary ties and obligations 
of society, and as fully devote myself to some labour for God’s sake 
as ever did the nuns of old. I can take no vows in the sight of 
men, thanks to the degeneracy of the age ; but not the less bind 
do I consider my resolution, and not the less strenuously shall 
carry it out.” However, she does “take vows in the sight of men,” 
notwithstanding “ the degeneracy of the age ;” for in the third 
volume she becomes a fiancée. But we wish Mrs. Waller had made 
her conversion more complete, and saved us from the following 
little speech which Madeleine makes when she my Henry 
Howard :—“ With God’s blessing and His help, I trust I shall yet 
learn, whether I eat or whether I drink, or whatever I do, to do all 
to the glory of God.” With some pruning and cutting, “All 
about the Marsdens” might be e into a readable tale for 
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children. The home life at Marsden Hall is prettily sketched, and 
the evils that are shown to result from telling fibs and being 
deceitful might prove salutary reading to young people, who must 
have a moral as big as their heads before they can see it ; but as 
a three-volume novel it levies a terrible tax on the patience of 
their elders. 

Had the authoress of “John Arnold” reflected before she 
commenced to write, or had she indulged in a moment of 
calm judgment afterwards, “ Andrew Ramsay of Errol,” a 
book with nothing but its faults to invite notice, would probably 
never have wasted the time of the critic or the labour of the 

rinter. La Bruyére says, “Il n’y a rien que rafraichisse 
esprit comme d’avoir un éviter de dire une bétise.” This refresh- 
ment the authoress might have indulged in, by suppressing her 
manuscript. That prevalent malady, the cacocthes scribendi, as 
is usual with it, has attacked one who ought to be contented with 
reading, or, at the most, with writing a diary which no one but her- 
self would read. However, the title-page of “ Andrew Ramsay 
of Errol” tells us that its authoress has been much more ambitious. 
Love-making, drunkenness, and “ Burking,” form the ingredients 
of the book ; the events alluded to in it take place in Scotland 
several years back, when it was the custom to keep pages to 
untie the neckcloths of their masters’ guests, in order to save them 
from choking as they rolled under the table in a state of helpless 
intoxication. These excesses were rife about the same time that a 
panic seized the people of Scotland, and few dared to walk abroad 
after dark, fearing to have their mouths covered with a pitch-plaster, 
and ultimately to furnish the dissecting-room with “a new subject.” 
The evils resulting from such a vice as drunkenness are but faintly 
illustrated, and the horrors of such a system as “ Burking” but 
feebly depicted. The history of a broken-down gentleman of 
hard drinking habits, and the incident of the impending ruin of 
the hero, averted by his determination to abstain from the “ fiery 
liquor” serve as “the horrid example to drunkards,” but fail to 
present a vivid picture of the excesses of that age. The descrip- 
tion of “ Burking” does not result in anything more tangible than 
the following original conclusion :—“I had even then, young as I 
was, formed a theory with regard to crime ; whether I am right or 
not, I cannot say, but the experience of the past thirty years 
almost confirms me in it. My theory is that one great crime is, as 
it were, the parent of many more. One great and marked murder 
is followed generally by many others, partaking in part of the same 
character ; one forgery by forgeries, and so on.” ‘I'o those people 
whose bump of romance or amiability is the one most fully developed, 
the work will be thoroughly satlgdechors. Everybody marries the 
object of his or her affections, and all are happy for ever. 








THE BOOK OF WERE-WOLVES.* 


Some of our readers, probably, are ignorant of the meaning of 
the term “ were-wolf,” and may therefore wonder what Mr. Baring- 
Gould has found to write about. A were-wolf, or wehr-wolf, then, 
is a man-wolf ; that is to say, a wolf. which has been a man, and 
may become a man again, the human being having, by magical 
rites, changed himself into a wolf for a certain season, that he may 
enjoy the pleasure of ravening abroad for prey. The superstition 
is a very old and a very serious one. Like witchcraft—of which, 
indeed, it may be said to be a subsection—it has prevailed in all 
parts of Europe, as well as in the East ; and, like witchcraft also, 
it has caused the death of many wretched creatures who were 


* suspected of the practice. We find allusions to this form of sorcery 


in the writers of antiquity, in those of the middle ages, and in 
some of comparatively modern times. The wolf, however, is not 
the only animal connected with this horrible fable. Men and 
women have been said, in various ages and different countries, to 
be capable of transforming themselves into hyzenas, cats, birds, and 
other creatures ; but the wolf’s appears to be the shape most com- 
monly assumed, and the legends of were-wolves occupy by them- 
selves alone an important department in the dreary records of 
superstition. The belief at one time exercised so great an influence 
over the minds of men, and even of men of intellect, and is still 
so far from extinction in certain localities, though now confined to 
the vulgar, that Mr. Gould has done well to examine into its origin 
and progressive developments, and to compare the diverse legends 
of distinct and distant races which testify to the common existence 
of so strange and wild a faith, He was led to do this by an 
adventure he met with some time ago in Vienne, where, after 
examining a Druidical relic near Champigni, he got benighted, and, 
arriving at a small hamlet, endeavoured to obtain some species of 
conveyance to his home. He found, however, that all the people 
in the village—including the mayor and M. le Curé—were so 
ees at the loups-garoux (as the French designate the man- 
wolves), that no one would venture to accompany him on the dark 
and lonely road across the flats which stretch for miles in that part 
of France, and which consist of desolate heath and moorland, dotted 
with pools of stagnant water, and occasionally broken by a sandy 
knoll capped with black firs—altogether a gloomy and ominous 
expanse. The villagers averred that a loup-garou of great size 
and ferocity was abroad, with his tongue hanging out, and his eyes 
glaring like marsh-fires ; and Mr. Gould was obliged to pursue his 
way on foot and alone. This set him thinking of the superstition, 
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and collecting information on the subject ; and he has favoured ug 
with the upshot of his labours in the present volume, of which we 
may say that he who reads it through will = full of horrors 
sufficient to have given Macbeth himself the nightmare, and dis. 
turbed the equaminity of his fell of hair even in the latter days of 
his criminal life. Y 

It is not to be doubted that there bas existed at all times a 
disease called Lycanthropy, in which the sufferer believes that he 
is a wolf, and is filled with wolfish desires. The complaint is well 
described by our old dramatic poet, Webster, in the “ Duchess of 
Malfi,”’ where a physician says :— 


In those that are possess’d with ’t, there o’erflows 
Such melancholy humour, they imagine 
Themselves to be transfurméd into wolves ; 

Steal forth to churchyards in the dead of night, 
And dig dead bodies up: as, two nights since, 
One met the Duke, ’bout midnight, in a lane 
Behind St. Mark’s Church, with the leg of a man 
Upon his shoulder; and he howl'd fearfully ; 
Said he was a wolf; only the difference 

Was, a wolf’s skin was hairy on the outside, 

His on the inside; bade them take their swords, 
Rip up his flesh, and try. Straight, 1 was sent for; 
And, having minister’d unto him, found his grace 
Very well recover’d.” 


The disease seems to be connected with some derangement of 
the nervous system, or possibly of the brain, which, acting on the 
imagination, induces the sufferer to identify himself with bestial 
forms and habits. Cases are on record which show conclusively 
that such delusions may really occur. It would even appear that 
persons so afflicted copy some of the actions of the brutes into 
which they fancy themselves transformed. They howl, grovel 
on “all fours,” and worry sheep, or even children, if they can 
get at them. It is easy to be understood that in credulous ages 
such abnormal circumstances would give rise to the belief that a 
positive transformation of man into beast had taken place. In 
many instances, the conviction may have been strengthened by the 
fact of children running wild in forests, or being lost in deserts, 
and, from long association with savage animals, acquiring a savage 
nature, even to the extent of partially modifying the human form 
and expression. Mr. Gould should consult an article in No. 153 
of Household Words (February 26th, 1853), in which a very 
singular case is related of a child having been carried away by 
wolves in Oude, about three-and-twenty years from the present 
time, and, when accidentally discovered seven years afterwards, 
having become semi-wolfish in appearance and manners. In 
No. 370 of the same journal, bearing date April 25th, 1857, Mr, 
Gould will also find an article on this very subject of were-wolves, 
in which a story is told of a child which was caught amongst a 
company of bears in Lithuania, in the year 1661, and which pre- 
sented a strange admixture of the human and the brutish. In 
facts such as these—the disease of lycanthropy on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the occasional degradation of the human species 
to a bestial level, in consequence of accidental association—we 
may, no doubt, discover the origin of the terrible were-wolf 
superstition. 

Mr. Gould, however, perceives other causes as well. He alludes 
to the custom prevalent among some of the old Norse warriors of 
arraying themselves in the skins of wolves and other wild 
beasts, which they put on over their armour, partly for warmth 
and partly for the sake of striking dismay into their enemies by 
the fierceness and horror of their appearance. It seems not impro- 
bable that the skin of the animal’s head was worn drawn over the 
helmet, and this would account for the Scandinavian superstition 
that the man-wolf was a complete wolf in all respects but the eyes, 
which could never change. Among the followers of Odin, cruelty 
was an element of religion, and in Norway there was a set 
enthusiasts, called berserkir, who, like some of the Oriental fana- 
tics, periodically worked themselves up into a condition of 
maniacal fury, and committed acts of the greatest ferocity without 
any intelligible motive. If these madmen clothed themselves in 
the skins of wolves or bears, as they may very possibly have done, 
one can well understand that an ignorant and terrified population 
may have seen in every berserkr a frightful compound of man and 
beast. In his search after horrors, however, Mr. Gould, as it 
seems to us, has gone too far. He has endeavoured to identify, a8 
tributaries to the great stream of were-wolf superstition, every 
ghastly story he can find of cruelty and cannibalism. To this end 
he relates at great length the terrible career of Gilles de Laval, 
Maréchal de Retz, a French nobleman of the fifteenth century, 
who, reading one day in his library the account which Suetonius 
has given of the cruelties committed by the Emperor Tiberius, 
and other of the Caesars, was possessed with an tncontrollab 
desire to emulate them, and subsequently decoyed a large number 
of children into his castle for the purpose of torturing them and 
bathing in their blood. The case was one of those which, at the 
time in question, were attributed to diabolical ion, or to th 
direct instigation of Satan, but which the more philosophical spirit 
of the present day refers to a species of madness or disease. The 
Maréchal was executed for his crimes, and he lives in the juvenile 
literature of our own era as the gentlemanly but ogreish Blue 
Beard. Human nature is liable to such astounding and 
aberrations that there is no ground for disbelieving this 


| story, the facts of which i ial to 
Medieval Preachers,” &e, London; Smith Elies Ge “Poste | SOY ich are attested in the records of the trial 


which the case gave rise; though the narrative would have had 
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more of the aspect of truth had Mr. Gould adopted a simpler style 
of relation, instead of following the somewhat dramatic version of 
M. Michelet. But we do not see that the story throws light on 
the were-wolf superstition, for the Maréchal was never identified 
with wild beasts. Equally purposeless, and therefore needlessly 
shocking, are the tales Mr. Gould tells of the Hungarian lad 
who, having in a moment of passion boxed the ears of her maid, 
so that the blood spouted on her, conceived a passion for bathin 
in blood, which whitened her skin, and who, it is alleged, senlgeel 
six hundred and fifty girls with this object; of the Galician beggar, 
Sviatek, who in 1849 was found guilty of murdering several 
children for the pleasure of eating them ; of pregnant women who 
have murdered and eaten their husbands ; and of M. Bertrand, a 
French junior officer, who in 1849 was sentenced to a year’s im- 
prisonment for tearing bodies out of graves, and rending them mto 
pieces. These cases undoubtedly possess an interest from a medical 
and psychological point of view ; but they have only a very wide 
and general bearing on the superstition which Mr. Gould under- 
takes to illustrate. Our author also sometimes writes rather laxly. 
He speaks of “those bloody tyrants, Nero and Caligula, Alexander 
Borgia and Robespierre, whose highest enjoyment consisted in wit- 
nessing the agonies of their fellow-men.” Now, even if this be true 
with respect to the first three of the historical characters here 
alluded to, it cannot fairly be stated of Robespierre. The French 
dictator was a political fanatic, who thought there was no other 
way of saving the State than by beheading all Royalists and 
Reactionists ; but there is no ground for saying that he took 
delight in “ witnessing the agonies” of his fellow-creatures. In 
the same random way, Mr. Gould asserts as a general proposition 
that a child strikes at a passing butterfly for the mere pleasure of 
destroying life, and of watching the creature as it lies “ quivering 
in its agony.” No doubt in most children there is a shocking 
indifference to the suffering of brutes, birds, and insects ; and some 
may have a positive satisfaction in watching a wounded creature’s 
torment. But we believe that in themajority of cases a child strikes 
at a butterfly as an exercise of its skill in hitting an object that is 
rapidly moving—out of a feeling of what is called “ sport,” com- 
bined with carelessness in inflicting pain. So with the grown-up 
“sportsman,” who hunts, shoots, or angles. Mr. Gould would 
have us believe that the pleasure of the sportsman consists in 
“the natural craving to extinguish life, which exists in his soul.” 
A great deal may be said on grounds of humanity, and of religion 
in its highest acceptation, against all forms of sport which involve 
the death or torture of the lower animals ; but it. is very doubtful 
whether the mere act of killing is the source of the sportsman’s 
pleasure. He is clearly indifferent to the sufferings he inflicts, and 
it is for him to reconcile that indifference with his conscience as 
best he can; but his pleasure is derived from the out-door 
— the exhibition of his skill, and the amusement of his 
mind. 

It will have been seen that Mr. Gould goes rather far afield in 
the treatment of his subject ; but his book is full of curious matter, 
and has a certain fascination, in spite—or perhaps rather by reason 
—of its horrors. 








AMERICAN DROLLERIES.* 


AMERICAN humour is as peculiar, and as perplexing even to 
us who have in some measure originated it, as any other product 
of the American mind. Its mixture of broad fun with something 
thoughtful, and its tendency to deal with the mean and vulgar side 
of things, are both English characteristics ; but its utter want of 
reverence is, we fear we must say, truly Transatlantic. The violent 
shock to all our European ideas of stateliness and decorum, result- 
ing from the successful establishment in the New World of demo- 
cratic principles, has created in the American popular character 
& general want of respect, which sometimes exhibits itself in a very 
disagreeable manner. We do not wish to write on this subject in 
any spirit of purblind old Toryism. The Americans are conduct- 
ing on their own soil a magnificent experiment in political 
government and social arrangement—an experiment in which the 
Old World is to the full as much interested as the New; and, 
notwithstanding many and grievous errors, they have on the whole 
achieved remarkable success. But they are still in the rough and 
almost colonial condition of a new people, perpetually receiving 
accessions of population from the uneducated of other lands, en- 
gaged in a grim struggle with untamed nature in western wilder- 
nesses and back-woods, painfully working out a new and difficult 
Problem in the science of government, and not yet sufficiently 
master of all the details to prevent their running at times 
into excesses which are at once ludicrous and distasteful to outside 
observers. When, therefore, we say that’ the American mind is 
too often debased by a want of reverence, we do not mean that 
this is a necessary or inherent characteristic of the people, or an 
inevitable result of the institutions of the United States. We 
would rather believe the defect to be the offspring of a provisional 
state of things, which a higher development of education, and a 
more assured and settled condition of society, will remove. It is 
the first youthful and tumultuous excess of the principle of inde- 





* The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. R. H. Newell. With Notes and Intro- 
duction b Edward P. Hingeeon Biitor of “Artemus Ward, his Travels.” 
London: J. C. Hotten, , 

The Nasby Papers. By Petroleum V. Nasby, “ Paster uv the Church uv the 
Noo Dispensashun.” London: Warne & Co. 
<, -henixiana ; or, Sketches and Burlesques by John Phonix, A.M., Author of 
The Squibob Papers.” London: 8. O. Beeton, 





pendence, relieved from the shackles of tradition and routine, and 
Conscious of its immense and splendid future. In America, 
Europe may be said to be born again, free from the restraints of 
courts, and aristocracies, and hierarchies with State endow- 
ments ; neither repressed nor assisted by the devices of antiquity 
or medizvalism ; and filled with a bounding and exultant life. If 
the young fellow sometimes makes himself very disagreeable, as 
most other young fellows do, can we wonder, or need we despair ? 
Age has not yet sobered him; until this dreadful civil war, the 
last echoes of which are hardly silenced in the hush of returning 
pa misfortune had not shown him that he was mortal. Hence 

1s Manners were often bad enough ; hence his want of reverence 
and his love of chaff. And hence the great characteristic of 
American humour, that it treats all things with insolent familiarity, 
sinks the highest motives to the level of the lowest, takes a mani- 
fest pleasure in the very act of desecration, and, having reduced 
the hopes and dreams of humanity to the standard of the “ store” 
and the grog-shop, chuckles with a laughter that is half good- 
natured and half cynical. 

Of course, we do met mean to say that reverence is or can be a 
characteristic of satirical humour, the main business of which is to 
take false pretences down from their pedestals. But the American 
humourist is somewhat too prone to see false pretences on all 
hands. This is certainly less observable in England. Punch, with 
all his powers of fun and satire, is generally quick to echo any deep 
and tender emotion in the national heart ; and more especially was 
this the case in the sharpest and strongest days of Punch, when 
Jerrold and Thackeray held the pen, and Leech and Doyle the 
pencil. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to realize the idea 
of any English publication issuing, during the agony and bloody 
sweat of a civil war such as that just concluded in America, a series 
of letters at all similar to those put forth in the New York Sunday 
Mercury under the signature of “‘ Orpheus C. Kerr.” The letters 
professed to be written from the seat of war by a regularly accre- 
dited correspondent, though of course there was no real pretence 
that they were anything more than a joke. But what are we to 
think of a paper going on week after week writing jocose letters on 
the progress of an internecine struggle of the fiercest kind—a struggle 
attended by more than the ordinary disasters of war, by national 
reverses on the most gigantic scale, by territorial disruption, by the 
conflict of great principles imperfectly understood and blindly 
carried out, by enormous debt, by official jobbery, and, for a long 
while, by the lamentable incompetence of those who had to con- 
duct the operations in the field? The chief point running through 
these “ papers” is the writer’s burlesque of the blundering and 
braggadocio of the Northern armies and people; but, allowing 
that the “ tall talk” in which certain politicians indulged was a 
fair subject for satire, ought not the tragic and deeply oe 
nature of that awful death-wrestle to have forbidden periodica 
jesting and systematic pleasantry ? On both sides there was more 
than enough of boasting and pretence ; on both sides also there 
was heroism and self-devotion of the most ideal order. In any 
case, a fratricidal duel prolonged through months and years is not 
a subject for merriment. During the Crimean war, and again 
during the Indian mutiny, Punch became pes sept | grave. 
A comic periodical must, of course, remain comic at all times ; 
and Punch, at both those epochs, found its usual political and 
social topics to laugh over. But it did not pretend to keep 
a special correspondent before Sebastopol or Delhi, to report 
jocosely on the incidents of the day, or even on fictitious 
incidents of the day, and to turn reverses and mismanage- 
ment into food for funny writing. It had its sins to answer 
for, in the shape of inordinate national glorification, and un- 
due excitement of the national passions ; but, bad as these were, 
they were not so shocking as the deliberate “ making game” of a 
travical condition of things, such as we see in the “ Orpheus 
C. Kerr” and * Nasby” Papers. They were the errors of hot 
blood and strong emotion, excited by incidents which the most 





philosophical could not see unmoved. In these American publi- 


"cations we note a singular absence of that fiery earnestness which 


was undoubtedly manifested by the Northern people generally, 
and which carried them through innumerable blunders to ultimate 
success. Mr. Newell does, indeed, introduce into his “ Orpheus 
C. Kerr Papers” one or two serious poems; but they are 30 
embedded in buffoonery that their effect is painful and perplexing 
in the last degree. In the letter dated “ Washington, February 21, 
1862,” we are told how “ a beautiful black being, richly attired in 
a heavy seal ring and a red neck-tie,” issued from a clump of 
bushes, and repeated some verses ending :— 


** Who would be free, and tower above his race, 
In the full freedom spurning man and place, 
Deep in the forest let him rear his clan, 
Where God himeelf stands face to face with man.” 


We presume that these verses are meant seriously ; but, if 80, 
how do they harmonize with the previous description of the negro's 
costume, or no costume, or with what follows !— 


“ Just as the oppressed African finished this rhythmical statement 
of his platform, my boy, a huge horse-fly, alighting on the nose of 
Captain Samyule Sa-mith, awoke that hero from the refreshing slumber 
into which he had fallen.” 


In the next letter, dated March 8, the writer says, with some 
shindeditaien of feeling, that he has lost an old friend at the very 
moment of victory, and that, having lost many friends since the 
war began, he knows how to bear the stroke. He then introduces 
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ich i thetically 
a-poem called “No More,” which is tenderly and pat 
weitten ; but, immediately on its conclusion, he resumes his fooling 


thus :— 

“ Patriotism, my boy, is a very beautiful thing. The surgeon of a 
Western regiment has analysed a very nice case of it, and says that 
it is peculiar to this hemisphere. He says that it first breaks out in the 
mouth, and from thence extends to the heart, causing the latter to 
swell. He says that it goes on raging until it reaches the pocket, 
when it suddenly disappears, leaving the patient very constitutional 
and conservative. ‘Bless me!’ says the surgeon, intently regarding 
@ spoon with a tumbler round it, ‘if a genuine American ever dies of 
patriotism, it will be because the Tax Bill hasn’t been applied soon 
enough.’ I believe him, my boy!” 


What is the object of this mouthing and mocking in close 
proximity with sad and sacred facts, with solemn ideas and lament- 
able issues? Is it a healthy sign in a nation when it can dabble 
in the blood of its children, smear its face with that dreadful redness 
into the likeness of a clown’s visage, and throw fantastic summer- 
saults on the very field of battle ? e , 

The author of “The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” we are informed 
by the English editor, Mr. E. P. Hingston, is Mr. R. H. Newell, 
the dramatic critic of the New York Sunday Mercury, who, at the 





commencement of the war, undertook to supply that journal with | 


| : » . 
comic letters, ostensibly from the seat of war, but really written | great care given here to pasture lands.” We should mention that, 


in the office, which should reflect and satirize the weaknesses and 
wrong-doings of the time. By “Orpheus C. Kerr” was meant 
“ office-seeker,” it having at all times been a vice of American 
society to hanker after the flesh-pots of the State, and the disease 
becoming especially rampant in the days of the rebellion. Mr. 
Newell is a Democrat, and his letters were more particularly 
directed towards throwing contempt on the Republican party. 
Mr. Hingston thus describes the objects which the sham “special 
correspondent ” had in view :— 





TL 


they were left at the time of the poet’s death. The little round, 
three-legged table on which Thomson wrote, and which he be. 
queathed to his servant, was sold—though afterwards brought back 
to its original apartment (where it is still to be seen)—by the same 
domestic who also either sold or gave away with it a couple of 
brass hooks on which Thomson used to hang his hat and cane, 
From Richmond Mr. Burritt crossed the river to Twickenham, 
where he witnessed an aristocratical féte-champétre, of which he 

ives a very animated description, and then journeyed on to Ham 

ommon, where he saw another féte-champétre of a totally different 
character, being “ of humbler pretensions, but rich and rampant in 
rough fun.” This was a rustic village fair. On quitting Ham 
Common, Mr. Burritt proceeded, by way of Kingston and Hampton 
Court, to Windsor ; and thence through Eton and Reading, along 
the Chalk Downs, to Wantage and Farringdon. 

Our author’s “leading motive” in undertaking this tour, as on 
the previous occasion, was to gain information respecting the 
agricultural system of Great Britain, for the benefit of American 
farmers. Consequently, the volume abounds in matters appertaining 
to English farming, which Mr. Burritt, on the whole, considers far 
superior to the American system, and more profitable in its results, 
In travelling through England, he has “seen nothing which 
American agriculturists could more profitably imitate than the 


American and Republican though he is, his admiration of our 
aristocracy and landed gentry is very great. In his third chapter, Mr, 
Burritt gives a very entertaining description of Huntley & Palmer's 
biscuit factory at Reading. This establishment employs five 
hundred hands; and thirty thousand eggs and three thousand 


_ gallons of milk are consumed weekly in making the biscuits, 


‘To burlesque the newspaper reports of the day, to satirize the | 


mismanagement of the army, to laugh at and at the same time to 
draw attention to the weaknesses of the Government, to ridicule the 
pretensions of the thousand-and-one ignorant political pretenders ; to 
expose—and to remedy by making them ]udicrous—the blunders of 
the executive ; to hold up to mirthful scorn the evils which had crept 
into society with the commencement of the rebellion; to caricature 
the schemes of charlatans who were robbing the national treasury 
daily ; to divest mountebanks of their masquerades and let the gas 
out of ‘windbags’ with smart home-thrusts of the lance of wit; to 
march through the crowd of shams, slashing on all sides with the 
sword of irony, yet pleasantly jingling all the time the bells of the 
professional jester—such were the aim and purpose of the ‘ Orpheus 
C. Kerr Letters.’ At the same time, they were intended to do good 
to the Democratic cause, and add to the circulation of the Sunday 
Mercury.” 

All this sounds very well ; but when we recollect that, whatever 
the faults of administrations or parties, or whatever the right or 
wrong of the war itself, the nation was in an agony of mortal 
suffering from one end to the other, the jingling of the professional 
jester’s bells was a little inharmonious. Apart from this moral 
consideration, there can be no doubt that “The Orpheus C. Kerr 
Papers” are amusing and clever. The drollery is extremely 
American, but it is genuine, and rarely fails to hit the mark. The 
odd, quaint, half-unconscious style of many of the writer’s plea- 
santries is extremely humorous, and the exhibition of human 
character and motives is full of shrewd perception and worldly 
knowledge. Mr. Newell has abundant invention, a constant flow 
of animal spirits, quick observation, and a keen, incisive pen ; and 
his burlesque of the transcendental, sentimental style of American 
lady novelists, is admirable. All who can disengage their minds 
from the depressing associations of these “ Papers” will enjoy 
their perusal, as singular productions of American wit. 

“The Nasby Papers” are similar in style and object, but far 


which are baked in ovens extending over a surface of 4,180 
square feet. 

On entering the High-street of Ashburton, a retired and secluded 
village on the borders of Dartmoor, Mr. Burritt was not a little 
surprised at beholding the “Stars and Stripes” ded across 
the road by a cord, one end of which was fastened to a cottage- 
window, and the other to a tree on the opposite side of the street, 
After puzzling his brains for some time, and conjecturing various 
causes for this expression of sympathy with the North, our author 
at last concluded that it was in consequence of a telegram which had 
just reached the town, announcing the sinking of the Confederate 
ship Alabama off the French coast. 

On Wednesday, the 29th of June, 1864, the very same day of 
the month on which he had reached John O’Groat’s House the 

revious year, and about the same hour, Mr. Burritt arrived at the 
Eand’s End, thus realizing the cherished wish of twenty years’ 
standing—namely, “ to walk the longest line within the circuit of 


| the British isle.” He met with much better accommodation here 


than at John O’Groat’s, the inn at the Land’s End being commodious 
and comfortable, much larger, and fitted up with more modern 
conveniences, than “its widely-sundered fellow” at the other 


extremity of the island. “It stands,” says our author, “on ‘the 


inferior ; while “ Phcenixiana” is a collection of miscellaneous | 


Magazine articles, having no reference to the war. 
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FROM LONDON TO THE LAND’S END.* 


NEARLY two years ago, Mr. Elihu Burritt related the inci 
of “ A Walk from London to John O’Groat’s.” He now ubliches 
the narrative of a pedestrian journey performed by him during the 
spring of 1864 to the Land’s End. His original intention was to 
traverse the entire length of the island, on foot, in one season, and 
then to publish in a Single volume the various notes he had made 
in the course of his journey. But, as he was unable to commence 
his walk to John O’Groat’s House until the midsummer of 1863 
he could only accomplish the northern half of his proposed expe- 
dition that year, and was therefore obliged to defer the southern 
portion until the end of May, 1864. Mr. Burritt considers this 
second journey to be about equal in extent to the first. He started 
on his walk from London to the Land’s End on Tuesday, May 31st 
1864, making Kew Bridge the point of his departure. From hence 
he walked along the footpath that winds through the meadows on 
the banks of the Thames to Richmond, where he visited the house 
in which Thomson wrote his ‘ Seasons,” and where that poet died. 
The building, which Mr. Burritt describes as “a large and comfort- 
able mansion,” is now the property of Lord Shaftesbury’s mother 
and the rooms still remain in precisely the same condition in which 








* A Walk from London to Land’s End and Back; with N 


Elihu Burritt, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co, otes by the Woy. “By 


most commanding point of the headland, and the view from every 
window fronting the sea is grand.” At the time of his arrival, the 
weather was fine and still, and the sea consequently quite calm. 
Speaking of the effect which this savage and terribly grand scene 
had upon his mind, which he does in very forcible language, Mr. 
Burritt observes :— “I am confident that, if Shakespeare or Byron 
had ever stood on the tremendous verge of this cliff, and witnessed 
the scene when the mightiest Titans of Nature clinched and 
wrestled here, we should have had even a grander description of 
the ocean, in its wrathful uprising, than either of the great masters 
has left us.” 

The legends which otr author here relates of this place and 
of the neighbouring towns of Boscastle and Tintagel, are the 
same as those mentioned in a book on “Cornwall and its Local 
Traditions,” which was reviewed in this journal some time since. 
After spending about a week at the Land’s End, Mr. Burritt 
retraced his steps towards London, travelling by way of Bideford 
(where he passed some days in the society of Edward Capern, the 
poet-postman), Exmoor, Glastonbury, Bristol, along the valley of 


_ the river Wye, and by Malvern, Worcester, and Oxford, from which 
| last place he arrived in London on the 23rd of July. “And thus 





terminated a pedestrian tour in Great Britain, which had filled the 
dreams of my boyhood on the other side of the Atlantic.” All the 
writer's most sangujne anticipations were, he assures us, quite 
fulfilled ; and one of the pleasantest recollections eonnected with 
his two walks, is the very hospitable treatment which he experie 

at the hands of all classes of persons with whom he eame in con 

Both Mr. Burritt’s volumes would form very useful and entertaining 
guide-books for those who might feel inclined to travel in either 
direction taken by our American visitor and cousin. The style 
of the present work is lively and picturesque, and sometimes 
strikingly eloquent, though oceasionally deformed by American 
extravagance and Yankee phraseology. Mr. Burritt’s descriptions 
are not infrequently too redundant, and the book in yarious places 
would be the better for curtailment. But the writer’s keen enjoy- 
ment of English scenery, and his filial love for the land of his 


ancestry, impart a peculiar charm to this record of his pere 
grinations. 








THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODIGALS. 
THE Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science is a better number 
than usual, and contains a great variety of articles. The paper bY 
Mr. Jabez Hogg on vegetable parasites deserves the careful 
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of medical men. The author describes in it those curious vegetable 
forms which in certain cutaneous diseases take up their abode on the 
surface of the human body. He differs from Dr. Tilbury Fox, one of 
our best dermatologists, in believing that the growth of a fungus is 
not necessarily pathognomonic of any special form of skin disease. 
Some of his conclusions are of importance, especially this one—that 
variations in skin diseases associated with parasitic growth are due to 
differences in the constitution of the person affected, and tothe moisture, 
exudation, soil, and temperature under which the development of the 
fungus takes place; consequently, it is neither desirable nor correct to 
separate and classify them as parasitic diseases of the skin. Mr. E. 
Ray Lankester contributes a well-worked-out essay on the Gregarinida, 
those degraded animal organisms which have for so long a period 
puzzled naturalists. The Monocystis lumbrici has been carefully 
described. Professor Gulliver continues his valuable papers on 
Raphides, and demonstrates the value of those peculiar crystals as 
aids to the diagnosis of species. The article on the essential organs 
of the Iris is particularly acceptable. Far too little attention is given 
in this country to the anatomy of plants, and we are glad to see 
that the editors of the Microscopical Journal have inserted Mr. P. M. 
Duncan’s memvir. We find here the histology of the ovule and pollen 
tribe clearly stated, and the physiology of their organs elaborately 
explained. The number contains also some useful translations and 
correspondence, and the “ Notes and Memoranda” include a very 
complimentary notice of Dr. Lawson’s new binocular dissecting 
microscope. 

The Geological Magazine for this month opens the third volume. 
The publishers have inserted in it a note to the effect that it has had 
a circulation of 700, and we sincerely hope that this is the case. 700 
is a very fair circulation for a scientific journal, devoted exclusively to 
one subject; and this magazine is essentially a special one. The 
editor’s sketch of the work done in geology during the year 1865 will 
be found useful fur the purpose of reference. Mr. R. Etheridge com- 
municates an important discovery which has lately been made in the 
Irish coal-measures. In the beds of the Jarrow Colliery of the county 
Kilkenny, several new and strange fossils have been found. Professor 
Huxley, who examined them, alleges that, there are no less than five 
certainly novel species of reptiles, and a ganoid fish, in which the 
notochord is unossified. The latter, Professor Huxley has termed Cam- 
pylopleuron, and to the amphibian specimens he has given the generic 
names of Ophiderpeton, Lepterpeton, Ichthyerpeton, Keraterpeton, 
and Anthracosaurus. Mr. H. Woodward gives an admirable account, 
illustrated by a lithograph, of a new crustacean from the lias of Lyme 
Regis. The example is one of the genus Alger, and is especially 
remarkable from the circumstance that it offers another connecting 
link between the crustacean fauna of our Lias and that of the Upper 
White Jura of Germany. “ The Correlation of the Cretaceous Rocks 
of the South-east and West of England,” and “‘ The Raised Beach of 
Cantyre,” are interesting and profitable reading. 

The Popular Science Review supplies us with accurate and untechni- 
cal articles on the various. scientific subjects at present engaging 
attention. The first article, by the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., is upon 
the insects injurious to turnip crops, and merits a careful perusal by 
those interested in the progress of agriculture, The turnip crop of 
1865 was a wretched failure, owing to the ravages of several insects, 
and not of one, as is generally supposed. Mr. Houghton gives us 
some sound advice and much useful instruction, and, as he has 
described and figured the several enemies of the turnip, and has 
shown how they are developed, the farmer is now in a position to 
adopt measures of prevention. Baron Liebig—already well-known 
to the readers of this journal by his papers on infants’ food and 
extract of meat—gives us his opinions upon the subject of coffee- 
making. His style is terse and pleasant ; but, for his process, we must 


refer our readers to his article. Dr. Seeman, the explorer of the . 


Fiji Islands, endeavours to prove that Australia and Europe were 
originally one continent. His chief argument is that. the present 
Plants of Australia are identical with many of the fossil plants of our 
Eocene formation. He has figured the recent and fossil species side 
by side; and, certainly, the resemblance is most striking. Dr. 
Richardson, the editor of the Social Science Review, communicates 
the results of his recent numerous experiments upon ozone, and shows 
us that this gas may, when present in excess, give rise to influenza 
and its allied attacks. He produced pneumonia in animals simply by 
Causing them to respire ozone. It appears that during a. cholera 
epidemic there is little or no ozone present in the air. The article on 
ice and glaciers, by Mr. W. F. Barret, of the Royal Institution, is @ 
Summary of our knowledge of ice phenomena; the origin of glaciers 
is clearly explained, and the theory of the movement of glacial rivers 
by regelation is strongly advocated and well supported, “The 
Phenomena of Motion and Sensitiveness in Climbing Plants” is an 
account of Mr. Darwin’s inquiry into the motion of tendrils. It is 
furnished by the Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., but is not as interest- 
ing or as well-written as it might have been. Mr. Sorby describes his 
new spectrum-microscope, and shows how it may be employed in 
Physical and biological investigations. With this apparatus, “a mere 
atom, invisible to the naked eye, which would not weigh above the 
muillionth of a grain, is sufficient to show the characteristic absorption- 
bands ” by which it may be identified. There are thirteen or fourteen 
Pages of reviews, and more than forty pages of scientific summary. 
The plates are seven in number—four coloured, one tinted, and two 
= ones, and there are numerous wood-cuts intercalated with the 


The scientific interest attaching to the Social Science Review is 
greatly enhanced by its opening article, “ On the Origin and Nature 
of the Disease-prodacing Animal Poisons.” This article is by Dr. 
Richardson, and contains some startling theories. The writer believes 
that such a poison as that of pyzemia is not propagated in the body 
by any process of growth or development explicable upon vital 
hypotheses, bat is simply produced by catalysis. Now, catalysis is a 
term which has been coined to explain the action of such substances . 
88 yeast, which set up chemical changes in the fluid in which they are 
Placed, without themselves uxdergoing decomposition. It is a term 





devised for a phenomenon which. is not explained, and therefore it 
should not have been employed. It has lately been suggested by 
M. Trécul that yeast only fermente as long as it continues to. grow, 
and that therefore the process is simple enough ; but, if we understand 
the paper before us, this view will not meet with the writer’s appro- 
bation. Dr. Richardson’s experiments are most valuable, but we 
cannot assent to his theory. “The Fallacies of our Sanitary Statis- 
tics” is a continuation of the valuable essays we have alluded to in 
former notices. The sketch of Mr. Gladstone’s life is from an able 
pen, and affords us a brief history of the literary and political achieve- 
ments of this great statesman. The biographer concludes by 
remarking “ that the encouragement to the monopoly in money afforded 
by his financial system is a radical and most mischievous error.” 

The Journal of Botany contains an article, illustrated by a richly- 
coloured plate, upon a new variegated camellia by Dr. Seeman. In 
a horticultural point of view, the plant is remarkable for its pretty 
variegated leaves, which, at a time when such foliage is fashionable, 
ought to make it a great favourite. It was introduced from China by 
Mr. Robert Fortune, and is now to be seen in flower at Mr. Bull’s 
nursery. Mr. Ralph Tate, who has been exploring the botany of the 
Shetland Isles, gives us an account of the flora of those northern 
regions. In its revised form, the flora of Shetland numbers 864 
indigenous species, and 14 marked indigenous varieties. Most 
of its plants are common to Great Britain, but there are the follow- 
ing exceptions :—Cerastiwum Edmonstoni and Lathyrus acutifolius, 
which are restricted to the island of Unst, and Arenaria Norvegica, 
also confined to that island, but elsewhere only known in Scandi- 
navia. Mr. M‘Iver has analyzed the cinchona bark grown in India, 
and does not appear to report very favourably of its per centage of 
quinine. He recommends the medical profession to try the effects of 
cinchonidine, an alkaloid largely present in the Indian specimens, 

The Ethnological Journal is, to say the least of it, heavy reading. 
The articles are, as a rule, too long, and they are not chosen discri- 
minately. The paper upon the Celts, by D. W. N., is the most in. 
teresting contribution to the present number. The writer reviews 
with some care the opinions of M. Broca, and states that “ phrenology 
has demonstrated that the people of Gaul &poke a language that, 
though necessarily embracing a number of dialects, was in effect the 
same throughout all Gaul, Celtic and Belgian, and was closely con- 
nected with the language of the Britannic isles and this language 
has been termed Celtic.” This name, once consecrated by usage, 
says M. Broca, all the people who have spoken, and who still speak, 
these languages, have been termed Celis. The “‘ Mythic Aspects of 
Ancient Chronology” displays considerable powers of compilation, and 
may interest some. The review of M. Figuier’s book is severe, but 
conscientious, 

The Journal of Social Science, now in its third number, is creditable 
to its editor, Dr. Lankester; it is fall of interesting information upon 
sanitary and social science subjects. Mr. H. J. Leppoc’s paper on 
‘“‘ Tribunals of Commerce ”’ is clearly the result of a careful analysis of 
our present method of administering commercial justice. The writer 
thinks that commercial tribunals should be based upon these three 
principles :—(1) Judges should be experienced in commercial matters ; 
(2) prompt, simple, and inexpensive procedure ; and (3) rapid execu- 
tion of the jadgments. Dr. Harley furnishes a report on the triple 
murder in Ked Lion-street; and Dr. Tilbury Fox sums up his own 
opinions in an article on ‘* Vegetable Fungi in the Production of 
Measles and Allied Diseases.” The reviews appear to be well written, 
and the notes and miscellanea are instructive. 

A sort of scientific triad presents itself in the Anthropological 
Review. This periodical consists really of the Anthropological Review 
proper, the Journal of the Anthropological Society, and the Popular 
Magazine of Anthropology. The present number contains several 
articles of interest, but very few of much value as contributions to 
science. The paper by Mr. D. Mackintosh, upon the comparative 
anthropology of England and Wales, will be much read, because of 
itg illustrative plate, on which faces indicative of our British races are 
delineated. We think that in some instances the race-characters have. 
been absurdly overdrawn ; a writer who tells us that in Ireland the 
chin is often absent, because he suppoces this absence to be markedly 
characteristic of the Gael, cannot bo complimented on a practical 
acquaintance with his subject. Dr. Charnock’s paper on the origin of 
the Gypsies, which is a reply to Mr. Crawford’s essay, is the best 

article in the present issue, and we commend it to the notice of our 
readers. : ; 
The well-conducted popular natural-history journal, Hardwicke’s 
Science Gossip, begins its second volume. It contains the following 
interesting communications :—“ The Natural History of the Store- 
keeper,” “ Sticklebacks’ Nests,” ‘ The House Spider,” “ Imperfectly- 
developed Plants,’ “ Vegetable Fibres,” “The Perch Scale,” ** Eco- 
nomic Fountain for Aquaria,” and several pages of ‘ Scientific Notes 
ueries.”’ 
“eae Ophthalmic Review we find an important article on Provincial 
Eye Hospitals, in which the author advocates the establishment of 
hospitals for ophthalmic diseases in the provincial towns of England. 
He thinks that much of the scientific reputation which the Germans 
have attained has been earned through the circumstance that surgeons 
in small German towns have the opportunity of studying eye-diseases 
in the hospitals which they possess. The other articles are purely 
professional, and are valuable contributions to the literature of 
ophthalmic surgery. The Retrospect is exceedingly well executed, but 
we think the editor has done wrong in attributing the credit of devising 
gelatine disks to Mr. Streatfield. These ingenious and valuable con- 
trivances were first manufactured, by Mesers. Savory & Moore, for 


Mr. Ernest Hart, of St. Mary’s Hospital. 





Newton’s Journal of the Arts and Sciences, besides containing 

accounts of all the patents taken out last month, has an important 

opening paper on the subject of ‘ Trade Bondage and its Effects,” in 

which the evil consequences of ~ present system of employing 
ildren in manufactories are poi out. 

Te Artizan reprints Dr. Sherry Hunt’s papers-on the “ Chemistry 

of Natura! Waters,” and contains much useful engineering information. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


ction from the Poetry of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. (Chap- 
ide seetall) Tt is with - keine of reverence that we open = 
selection from the writings of Mrs. Browning, and read on the firs 
page the following remarks with the signature “ R. B.” :— It has oe 
attempted to retain and to dispose the characteristics of the —— 
poetry, whence this is an abstract, according to an order which shou 
allow them the prominency and effect they seem to possess when 
considered in the larger, not exclusively the lesser, works of the poet. 
A musician might say, such and such chords are repeated, others made 
subordinate by distribution, so that a single movement may imitate 
the progress of the whole symphony. But there are various ways of 
modulating up to and connecting any given harmonies ; and it will be 
neither a surprise nor a pain to find that better could have been done, 
as to both selection and sequence, than, in the present case, all care 
and the profoundest veneration were able to do.” We cannot think 
that Mr. Browning has very clearly expressed his meaning in these 
rather involved sentences ; but we can well understand what a labour 
of love, of sympathy, and of conscience, the compilation of this 
volume must have been to him, and in his hands there can be little 
doubt that the selection has been made in such a way as to bring out 
all the more striking elements of Mrs. Browning’s genius. Among 
the poetess’s minor pieces, most of those which have acquired a 
general celebrity are to be found. The passionate and terrible “Ory 
of the Children,” the thoughtful “ Dead Pan,” the wonderful “ Portu- 
guese Sonnets” (so-called), several of the lyrical stories, and a few of 
the authoress’s later poems on the progress of Italian affairs, are 
included. We regret, however, not tosee “ Casa Guidi Windows,” and 
probably a minute comparison of the selection with the complete works 
would reveal some other omissions which most readers would regret. 
Selections, indeed, are always open to objection, and we trust 
that the habit of publishing portions of celebrated authors is not 
spreading, though some recent facts would seem to show that it is. 





is a pretty, smiling face, with great, soft, tender eyes, and a mouth | 


that seems asking to be kissed; the expression gay and lively rather | 


than meditative, yet with all noble possibilities of thought lurking about | 


the upper part of the face. A vignette on the title-page shows us 
Mrs. Browning’s sitting-room in Casa Guidi, June, 1861—the month 
saddened by the death of her who has rendered that chamber illus- 
trious in the eyes of Englishmen and Italians alike. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character. 
Second Series. (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—We reviewed 


the first series of this charming collection of essays when it appeared | 


about two years ago, and then took occasion to remark on the agree- 


is a thoughtful, kind-natured, and well-read man, who has much to say 
on many subjects, and knows how to say it effectively and pleasantly. 
He possesses one of the first qualities of good essay-writing—the 
ability to be entertaining. An essayist should never forget that, even 
when most serious, and treating of the weightiest matters, he must 
not cease to be companionable. He must not lecture, but suggest— 
not preach so much as recommend; nor is he tomake a pretence of 
fully discussing any subject he may take up, his business being to 
excite the powers of reflection in his reader’s mind, not to satisfy 
them. The essays contained in both volumes of “The Gentle Life” 
loyally follow these rules. They skim the surface of a great many 
questions interesting to all reasonable men¢ they touch on several 
matters of morals and taste ; they contain evidences of thought on the 
part of the writer, and they open a hundred different avenues of 
meditation, which the reader may pursue his own way if he please. 
Full of allusion, they show the hand of a literary man accustomed to 
books, and able to give us the essence of many volumes; and, being 


——es 


subjects treated in the long essays are “ Inishcaltra and itg 
penn ey by R. R. Brash, M.R.1.A., and “ The Religion of Charles IT,” 
—both very interesting papers; and a few woodcuts are scattered 
through the number. The oldest of Magazines has still its distinctive 
walk, and we hope to be reading it a hundred years hence. 

A Metrical Psalter. Compiled from MSS. of the late Viscount 
Masserene and Ferrard, by the Hon. L. P. (Dublin: M‘Glashan & 
Gill.) —“ The Hon. L. P.” is the brother of the late Viscount Masse. 
rene and Ferrard, and he publishes this handsome volume of the 
deceased nobleman’s version of the Psalms, as the most fitting tribute 
to his memory. ‘The editorship is that of the surviving brother—for 
the Viscount left his MSS. in an unrevised state, and without those 
notes and headings which are necessary to such a work. In the pre. 
face, or “ Poem,” we are informed that the notes selected and 
appended to the text are mainly derived from Bagster’s Bible; and 
that to the same edition of the Bible, as well as to an erudite edition 
of the Port Royal Psalter, by the late M. A. Schimmel Penninck, the 
editor is indebted for the headings which he has prefixed to the 
Psalms. “ The first paragraph [of each heading] contains,” says the 
editor, “ the generally received opinion or varied conjecture of the 
occasion on which, and the person by whom, each Psalm was com. 

. The third paragraph, enclosed parenthetically, gives a literal 
translation of the titles annexed to each Psalm, retained as they occur 
in the authorized version by the second or dedicatory paragraph ; 
from which translation a figurative meaning is educed, to be found 
comprehended within the Sacred Tongue of Symbols, where words are 
not sounds, but living intelligible signs, of thought and meaning, of 
type and shadow.” ‘The version is flowing and harmonious, and the 
volume is sure to be acceptable in the households of many. 

A Picture History of England. By H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. Iilus- 
trated with Eighty Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel, from Designs 
by A. W. Bayes. (Routledge & Sons.)—Dr. Dulcken has traced the 
annals of our country from the invasion of Julius Caesar to the marriage 


| of the Prince of Wales. His style is easy and adapted to young 
A portrait of Mrs. Browning as a child accompanies the volume. It | 


intelligences, though not quite devoid of that prosiness which seems 
inseparable from this species of literature. The illustrations by Mr. 
Bayes are bold and simple in execution, and therefore so far suitable 
to juvenile eyes; but, for the most part, they are greatly wanting in 
character. This is especially observable in the modern subjects, where 
there is no picturesqueness of costume to aid the effect. The figures 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, in two of the engravings, are ludicrous 
for their absence of all likeness; and, in the meeting with Louis 
Philippe, the French monarch looks like a young w of about 
twenty. " 
The Angels’ Song. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Anthor of The 


| Gospel in Ezekiel,” &c. (Strahan.)—Under the fantastic and pre- 
able characteristics by which the papers were distinguished. Theauthor | 


sumptuous title given above, Dr. Guthrie has written a frothy religious 
discourse, in which it is amazing to see how much wind and vapour he 


_ has contrived to enclose in a rather small bag. Two sentences will 


| behind it, so all the darkest scenes of our Lord’s life ap 


sufficiently show the mixture of would-be fine writing and vulgari 

which is to be found in the volame:—‘ As we have seen a black and 
lowering cloud have its edges touched with living gold by the sun 
more or 


_ less irradiated with the splendours of a strange glory. Take night 


on Galilee when a storm roared over land and lake, enough to wake all 


written in an unpretentious and easy style, they are well adapted for | 


general reading. In the present series, the choice of subjects is as 
various as in the previous volume ; and throughout is visible a humane, 
a reflective, and a cheerful spirit. 

British Association, 1865. Report of the Proceedings at the Birm- 
ingham Meeting. (Hardwicke.)—The title-page of this volume states 
that the papers which it contains have been “carefully collated and 
revised by the various speakers.” A very candid advertisement, by 
way of preface, however, informs us that this is not strictly the fact 
as regards the present issue. The determination to publish the work 


not having been arrived at till near the end of the Birmingham meet- | 


ing, in September, some of the members and associates had by that 
time left on various tours of business or pleasure, and the consequence 
was that certain of the papers did not receive the corrections of their 
respective authors. The present volume, however, being the first 
issued of this series of reports, the publisher is fairly entitled to claim 
the indulgence of readers for any errors that may have crept into the 
text; especially as he promises that, in future, arrangements will be 
made for each speaker to revise what he has said before the meeting 
breaks up, and while the matter is fresh in his memory. There can 
be no doubt that the publication will be found extremely useful by men 
of science, and by amateurs in natural philosophy. The papers are re- 
ported with much greater fulness than in the authorized summaries of 


the Association ; and whereas the said summaries do not appear until 


a year after the meeting, the volume before us was issued in the 
course of a few months. We wish Mr, Hardwicke’s speculation all 
success. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine. New Series. (Bradbury, Evans, & 
Co.)—The first number of the new series of “ Sylvanus Urban” lies 
before us. The familiar view of St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, where 
Cave originally published the Magazine, still appears on the cover, 
and the contents, as usual, are devoted to antiquarian and topo- 
graphical subjects, including a good many short articles after the 
manner of Notes and Queries. The type is old-fashioned, which for 
such a publication is appropriate, and part of the matter is in double 
colamns—we wish that all had been. A Summary of Events (far too 
brief, however), Obituary Notices, lists of Births and Marriages, &., 
are given, and all the well-known features are pleasantly perpetuated, 


but the dead,” &c. If this is a specimen of popular : ture, 
we are sorry for it. It is mere sensationalism and clap-trap, plus a 
large amount of water and bad writing. we 
Everybody’s Business. By Marous Davis. i , 
& Co.)—Mr. Davis’s little book is dedicated, by permission, to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. What Mr. Gladstone could gee in it, to 
patronize, we cannot tell. It is a little treatise on grammar, 
in a vulgar and foolishly jocose style, and treating previous gram 
fharians of repute with but slight respect. The writer is.evidenily an 
enormous egotist, and, though some of his remarks are tim 
sensible, the tone of his book generally is sufficiently offer 
Davis is fond of joking ; but his objection to the well-kx 
“When I saw Maria fall overboard, why did it 
dulgences at a confectioner’s ? Because Ices and Ice-creams! ”—is & 
wonderful instance of the inability to apprehend a pleasantry. We 
are told that this and similar riddles “can never be passable puns; 
according to our notions of grammatical propriety, they are execrable. 







We know that the verb does not agree with the nomimative pronoun. 


We cannot say, ‘I sees and I screams.’” This is certainly the fanniest 
and the most amusing thing in Mr. Davis’s book. 


Tom Sayers: His Life and Pugilistic Career. Edited by the Author 


_ of “ Pugilistica.” (S. O. Beeton.)—Muscular Christianity must regard 





this shilling volume with pious reverence. It contains an aecount of 
Sayers’s battles, given in full detail, round by round, in all the beautiful 
efflorescence and playful fancy. of pugilistic slang; and it re- 
produces “the literature of the great fight at Farnborough, 
from the Times, Punch, All the Year Round, the Saturday Review, &.” 
To our mind, the most noticeable feature in the book is the evidence 
it furnishes of the evanescence of that reaction in favour of prize- 
fighting which took place in 1860, in consequences ofthe mateb 
between Sayers and Heenan, and which induced some tot and 
others to fear that we were going to have a pe manent the 
blackguardism of the Regency. We have very soon £ y from 
an ugly sandbank ; and probably many of the authors: y 
of the t fight” are now half-ashamed of their 
Sayers’s end is a striking comment on the morali 
ago, we were told was encouraged by pugilism. The ma 

debauched himself to death at forty, and was buried im the midst of @ 
carnival of ruffianism, got up by his special admirers in honout of his 

555: 


name. 

The Breakfast Book. (Bentiey.)—If the veriest epicure anhung i 
not satisfied with the variety of breakfast delicacies here 
for his choice, he is a worse man than we take him for, To long 
at such a work is enough to give one an appetite or an 











according to the state of the stomach; and that, we suppose, is the 


utmost that can be said of any cookery book. 
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We have also received Part I. of the Equity Series, edited by 
Mr. G. W. Hemming, Barrister-at-Law, and Part I. of the Common 
Law Series, edited by Mr. J. R. Bulwer, Q.C., of the Law Reports 
(printed for the Council of Law Reporting) ;—A Guide to Pawnbroking, 
by Lucas Peter Stubbs, of the Borough Magistrates’ Office, Liverpool 
(Routledge & Sons), in which are given the statutes regulating pawns 
and pawnbrokers, together with interest tables, explanatory notes, and 
practical observations, with an appendix containing a summary of the 
common law of pledges—a work useful to all interested in the business 





of the three golden balls ;—The Private Bills in the Session 1866, | 
arranged in two lists—alphabetically and in numerical order, from the | 
Examiners’ List, &c. (Vacher & Sons) ;—Report of the Metropolitan | 
Board of Works, 1864-5 (Buckhill & Bateman) ;—a new edition of | 
Vol. I. of Mr. Hugh Stowell Brown’s Twelve Lectures to Working Men 

(Pitman) ;—Newcomb’s Midland Counties’ Almanack and Rural Hand- | 
book, 1866;—Newcomb’s Farmers’ Book. for 1866 ;—Who’s Who in | 
1866 (A. H. Baily & Co.) ;—and the Chessplayer’s Magazine, the Irish | 
Industrial Magazine, and the Masonic Press, for January. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Farapay’s admirable “ History of a Candle” has just been translated 
into French by Mr. William L. Haghes, of Paris, to whom many 
English authors are under obligations for the admirable manner in | 
which their writings have been presented to French readers. The | 
volume has been published with all the original wood-engravings by 
Helzel for his “library of education and recreation.” Ina lettertous | 
concerning his version, the translator speaks of the care taken in | 
rendering the English colloquialisms into French, instancing, amongst | 
other expressions, that of the schoolboy’s “sucker,” in French tire- 
pavé, literally a stone-raiser or lifter. 

Mrs. Emma Hardinge, better known as “ Belle Boyd,” who recently 
gave to our lending libraries two volumes of adventures in the Con- 
federate and Federal States, in the prisons and in the camps of both 





sections, now announces herself as “the celebrated extemporaneous | 


lecturer” at St. James’s Hall. The style introduced here by Mr. John 
B. Gough, that of terming his lectures “ orations,” has been adopted 
by Mrs. Hardinge. A contemporary wants to know if this is not 
“identical with a pretty actress of the same name who played at the 
Adelphi some dozen years ago, and was said to possess considerable 
powers of authorship ?” 

The Paris Temps last week remarked :—“ Joseph Mazzini is at this 
moment ill in an humble dwelling in the Brompton-road. The man 
who for so long was the incarnation of Italian unity expires in the fogs 
of the North and in a climate which kills him. Now that the old 
conspirator is no longer in a position to terrify any one, why does not 
the King of Italy allow him to breathe his last on his native soil ?” 
To this a reply has been given by a friend, from which we learn that 








the great Italian has been ill—seriously ill—for the last three weeks ; 
but he is now better, and the doctors pronounced him out of all danger 
some days ago. His illness has been “ nervous gastritis.” With 
regard to the expression “ humble,” the reply is made that the ex- 
triumvir stands in no need of pecuniary assistance, and that his few 
and simple wants are more than supplied by those trusty friends who 
have “steadfastly clung to him through all his troubles, and who have 
loved him only the more dearly as ignorant and unthinking men have 
slandered and assailed him.” 

In addition toa new volume of “ Coleridge’s Letters,” and a volume 
of hitherto “ Uncollected Articles by Charles Lamb,” our American 
competitors in the English book-market now announce “ The Book of 
the Sonnet,” by Leigh Hunt—a work never before published. 

Mr. George Catlin, the well-known traveller, who many years since 
exhibited some Ojibbewa Indians, with a large collection of Indian 
curiosities, war implements, &c., at our Egyptian Hall, has prepared 
& new and, we believe, final work upon the living tribes of North- 
American Indians. The title is to be—“ Souvenir of the North-American 
Indians in the middle of the nineteenth century—a numerous and 
noble race of human beings fast passing to oblivion, and leaving no 
monument of their own behind them. The results of eight years’ 
travel and residence amongst sixty-two of the wildest and most inte- 
resting tribes in North America. By George Catlin, of Wilkesbarre, 
Valley of Wyoming, State of Pennsylvania, United States.” We 
believe no part of the printing of this work has yet been commenced, 
but it is proposed to place the material in a printer’s hands directly a 
sufficient number of subscribers shall have been obtained. It is in- 
tended to issue the work in three large folio volumes, with many 
hundred illustrations, The author is, we believe, at present residing 
in Europe in circumstances not very favourable for the production of 
80 large and expensive a work. In the American Literary Record 
Some extracts from the preface are given. Mr. Catlin says:— 
“Nations of people yet unborn, and even many of the present 
generation, will look through the pages of this work with feelings of 
surprise that a numerous race of human beings, with the looks and 
customs herein described, existing over most parts of the American 
Continent in the middle of the nineteenth century, should have passed 
away before the destructive wave of civilization, leaving few, if any, 
monuments behind them. ... I started on my difficult campaign 
in the spring of 1832, and devoted eight years to visiting the tribes 
east of the Rocky Mountains; and in the years 1855-6 made a 
journey of excessive fatigue and exposure to the tribes on the west of 





the Rocky Mountains. Narratives of these campaigns have been pub- 
lished, and my collection of 650 portraits and other paintings in oil, 
representing their various customs, have been exhibited in the cities | 
of London and Paris. From that collection the following outlines — 
have been reduced by my own hand with great care, and, to add to © 
their interest, grouped into families and tribes, the original portraits | 
being mostly made on separate canvas. Each portrait has been made 
from the life, by their own fireside, with the strictest adherence to | 
resemblance, both of features and costumes, and the groups portrayed 
4s near to the truth as my knowledge of the art enabled me to make | 
them. . . . My roaming at different times led me to sixty-two tribes, | 


mostly speaking different languages. I reached the most remote, and 
consequently the wildest, tribes on the continent. In that state their 
customs were primitive, and therefore of peculiar interest to me. In 
that condition I found them always more friendly and honest than 
when they had civilized people for their neighbours ; and, in justice to 
the character of these poor and unfortunate people, whilst among them 
in their primitive condition (though I was unprotected), I never was 
aware that they robbed me of the smallest article, and they everywhere 
treated me with hospitality, with honour, and with kindness.” 

From the same source we learn that the third and fourth volames 
of the American enlarged edition of Miss Martineau’s “ History of 
England during the Peace,” are nearly ready for publication. Addi- 
tional chapters have been written for this edition, bringing the history 
down to 1854. Itis however stated that these, in all probability, will 
be the last publications from Miss Martineau’s pen, her failing health 
and advanced age rendering any farther literary labour a matter of 
great uncertainty. 

An edition of M. Proudhon’s “ Commentaries on the Gospel,” which 
hed been prepared for publication in Paris, in the belief that a market 
would result from the numerous notices in the public prints after his 
recent decease, has just been seized by the police there. 

The establishment of a new weekly journal for the labouring classes, 
bearing the title of the Working Man, was, a few days since, made the 
occasion of a party or conversazione at the printers and publishers, 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin’s. Alderman Lusk, with several 
clergymen, were present, to meet the workpeople of Belle Sauvage-yard, 
and a very pleasant gathering appears to have been the result. No.1 
of the periodical has been issued, but it bears marks of unfortunate 
haste in its production. The large sheet-almanack issued with it, and 
intended for display on the walls of workshops, is surrounded with so- 
called “scraps of knowledge,” such as we are accustomed to see 
appended to the various days of the week in our almanacks; but the 
are not to be relied upon, if we may judge from the first item whic 
says, “‘ Paper was not made in England till 1690.” The commonest 
books of reference give at least a century older than this as the time; 
but we showed not long since in this journal that a paper-mill was 
established in Hertfordshire at least three centuries before the reign 
of William of Orange! These items of “information,” if they are 
worth giving at all to the “‘ working man,” or to any one else, should 
be correctly given. 

The decease of Miss Frederica Bremer, the accomplished Swedish 
novelist, is mentioned in the Stockholm papers. Miss Bremer was 
born in Abo, in Finland, in 1802. After spending several years in 
Norway and Stockholm, as a teacher, she devoted herself entirely to 
literary pursuits. Her first novels, “ The President’s Daughters” and 
“The Neighbours,” had a great success, and were translated into 
most of the European languages. Miss Bremer travelled a good deal, 
and visited Germany, France, England, America, Italy, and the Hast. 
No less than twenty-eight different works from the pen of this lady 
have been translated and published in this country, and, of these, 
fifteen have been translated and edited by Mary Howitt. 

From Paris we hear that M. Lafond is busy preparing the sixth 
and last volume of his ‘* Contemporains de Shakespeare ;” and that 
a grand drama, a “spectacle,” is in preparation, on the Mexican 
expedition, one of the authors of which is said to have been in Mexico 
for eighteen years. The “spectacular drama,” as our London play- 
bills would term it, is expected to be a great success. 

An important work for libraries has recently been published in 
Germany—* Bibliographia Bibliographica,” a descriptive catalogue of 
all known works relating to the science of bibliography, arranged for 
easy reference, with ample indices. Some years ago, a handbook of 
this character was published in New York; but it was only a first 
attempt, and gained but little reputation. The celebrated Brunet, of 
Paris, has for some years been making preparations, and M. Renouard, 
the historian of the Aldus family, half a century ago, made collections 
for the production of a similar work. The author of the book above- 
announced is Dr. Julius Petzhold, of Dresden. 

The whole of Lord Brougham’s works, as published by Messrs. 
Griffin & Co., are about to be issued in shilling monthly j ytes 

The Dublin book-warehouse of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son was all 
but burnt down a few days since. Some evilly-disposed persons had 
lighted two distinct fires under a counter, and, but for the attendance 
of a porter, the entire stock, with the building, would have been 
destroyed. 

In a recent number we mentioned that the delivery of the lecture 
which M. Guizot, Jun., had promised to give was prevented by his 
sudden indisposition. It was an attack of cholera, but was not o long 
duration, and a few days since the lecturer had sufficiently recovered 
to undertake the task. Long before the appointed hour, the hall 
was crowded to excess—“ by the élite of the Paris world,” our corre- 
spondent assures us. Among the distinguished persons present were 
many of the notabilities of Louis Philippe’s reign, including the Prince 
de Broglie, M. Cuvillier Fleury, the ex-Minister M. Duchatel, &. 
The entrance of M. Guizot, the lecturer’s father, was greeted by a 
perfect storm of applause, which lasted till he had taken his seat on 
the right of his son. The lecture was not a great success. The old 
hackneyed subject of the influence of moral training on early educa- 
tion had been selected, and the absence of any novel feature in its 
treatment further contributed to make the lecture uninteresting. 
The correspondent before alluded to says:—‘ When one has the 
responsibility of such a name as Guizot, the wisest course is to avoid 
attracting public attention, and silence is often the best policy.” 

Messrs. Loncmans & Co. announce a new work, entitled “The 
Food Supplies of Western Europe,” being letters written in reply to 
the question, “ Where is England to get Meat?” during a brief tour 
in France, Switerland, Belgium, and Holland, in the autumn of 1865, 
by Joseph Fisher; to which will be appended a paper (by the same 
author) on the “ Production of Food,” read in the Department of 
Political Economy at the International Social Science Congress at 
Berne, 1865. : 

Messrs. Hurst & Buackertr advertise for immediate publication, 
the new story entitled “A Noble Life,” by the popular author of 
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John Halifax,” “ Christian’s Mistake,” é&c., in 2 vols. ; the third and 
cert volumes of “The Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s Life and Recollec- 
tions,” completing the work; “ The Life and Letters of Lady Arabella 
Stuart,” including numerous original and unpublished documents, by 
Elizabeth r, in 2 vols.; and “ Greatheart,” a new novel, by 
Walter Thornbury, author of “ Haunted London,” ke. 

Messrs. J. F. Saw & Co. have the following in their list nl Tom 
Castor, or the Ups and Downs of Life,” a Tale for Boys going to 
Service, by the author of *‘England’s Daybreak,” &e. ; * Gems of 
Thought,” from the Family Expositions of the late Rev. E. Bickersteth ; 
“ Expositions of the Epistles of the New Testament,” by the Rev. 
C. D. Marston, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square ; and 
* Echoes of Apostolic Teaching: Selections from the Family Expositions 
of the late Rev. Edward Bickersteth-Watton,” by a Daughter. 

Messrs. Watton & Maser y’s list contains the following :—“ On 
Urinary and Renal Diseases,” a Practical Treatise, by William 
Roberts, M.D.; ‘Quain’s Anatomy,” the Second Part, Extensively 
Illustrated with Larger Figures, edited by William Sharpey, M.D., 
Allen Thompson, M.D., and John Chelland, M.D., containing Arteries, 
Veins, Absorbents, Nervous System, and a further portion of the 
General Anatomy; ‘‘ The Hebraist’s Vade Mecum,” being a Complete 
Verbal Index to every Word in the Hebrew Language, made upon 
the principle of a Concordance; and “ A Complete Hebrew Concord- 
ance with English Heading.” 

‘Mr. J. Russett Smirn has in the press—“ Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey,” translated by George Chapman, and edited by the Rev. 
Richard Hooper, M.A., Second Edition. 

Messrs. Taytor & WALTON include in their list—‘ A Small Book of 
Classical Mythology,” edited by William Smith, LL.D., uniform with 
Dr. William Smith’s Smaller Historical Illustrations. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


AMachylus’s Agamemnon, and Euripides’ Bacchanals, translated by Dean Milman. 
r, 8vo., 12s. 

Alfred Hagart’s Household, by Alex. Smith, 2 vols. Feap., 12s. 

Autographic Mirror. Vol. Til. 4to., 21s. 

Bell & Deldy’s Pocket Volumes.—Shakespeare, Vol. II. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Beeton’s Book of Acting Charades. Fcap., 1s. 

Benfey (T.), Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 8vo., £2. 12s, 6d. 

Bertie and her White Lamb. 16mo., ls. 

Bickersteth (Bp.), Sermons. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library.—Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Bright Gems for the Lowe, 18mo., Is. 

Chambers (T. K.), On the Effects of the Climate of Italy, Cr, 8vo., 4s. 6d, 

Charnock (R. 8.), Verba Nominalia. 8vo., 14s. 

Cobden {B.), Biography of, by J. M‘Gilchrist. wees 23. 

Colton (Rey. C.C.), Lacon, Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Cussans (J. E.), Grammar of Heraldry. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Demons he) of the Sea, by W. 8. Hayward. Feap., 2s. 

Dublin University Oalendar, 1866. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Examination Papers, 1866. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Ellis (W.), Thoughts on the Future of the Human Race, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Farningham (Marianne). Poems, Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Forbes (Bp.), Exposition of the Nicene Creed. 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 6s, 

Four Seasons (The). 16mo., 5s. 

Garden Oracle (The), 1866. Feap., 1s. 

Gift (The) : a Book of Tales, &c. Feap., 6s, 

Gold Stone Brooch (The). 18mo., 1s. 

Gronow (Capt.), Recollections. 4th series. Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Guillemin (A.) The Heavens. Imp. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Halliday ( a Everyday Papers. 3rd edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Hiley (Rev. . W.), Questions on the Holy Scriptures. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Home in the Holy Land, by Mrs. Finn. =} 6s. 

Homer's Iliad, with Notes by F. A. Paley, Vol. I. 8vo., 12s, 

Hope er 8.), Catalogue of a Collection of Early Newspapers and Essayists. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 

H an (W.C.) on Hip-Joint Disease. 2nd edit. S8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Halla (J.), The Song-Book. 18mo., 4s. 6d, 

Illness : its Cause and Cure. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 

Illustrated Book of Nursery Rhymes, with Masic. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 

In the Silver Age : Essays, by Holme Lee. New edit. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Jenkins (E, Es Sermons, 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Jones (8. 8.), The Heavenward Road. 2nd edit. 18mo., 1s. 

Joseph Martin: a Tale. 18mo., 1s. 

Journey (A) of Life, by Frank Foster. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Knight (C.), Half-Hours with the Best Authors, Newedit, 2vols. Svo., 9s, 

Leopold I. (King of the Belgians), Memoir of. Royal 8vo., 1s. 6d, 

London Post Office Directory, 1866. Royal 8vo., £1. 16s. 

Lottie Wilson; or, Good Prevails. 18mo., 2s. 

Macaulay (Lord), Works. Complete. 8 vols, 8vo., £5. 5s. 

Neligan (J. M.), Diseases of the Skin, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Noble Life (A), by Author of “‘ John Halifax.’? 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

On me _— of St. John, Reprinted from the Christian Witness. Cr. 8vo., 


Omnibus (The): a Satire. Cr. Svo.,2s 64, 

Operations of the Spirit of God, Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Paul's Mountain Home. 18mo., 1s. 

Parr (E.) Tonmts of Peace. New edit. 18mo., 2s, 

A Parley's ules about Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, New edit. 16mo., 


~ —_— the United States. New edit. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 
in + peat translated by D. J. Vaughan and J. L. Davies. New edit. 18mo., 


Plumptre (Rev. E. H.), Theology and Life: Sermons. Feap., 63, 
Poems by e Sisters, Newedit. Feap., 5s. 
Panch, Vol. XLIX. 4to., 8s. 6d. 
Recognition (The) of Friends in Heaven. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Routledge’s British Spelling Book. Cr. &vo., 1s. 
Ruff’s Guide to'the Turf. New edit. Feap., 2s, 6d. 
Sallustii Ju a, with Notes ear. J.8. Watson. Feap., 1s. 6d, 
Spurgeon (©. H.), Morning by Morning. Fcap., 3s. 6d, 
Statesman’s Year Book, 1866. Cr. 8vo., 10a. 6a. 
Stone (S. J.), LyraFidelium. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Stories in my Duty towards God. 18mo., Is. 6d. 
Streatfield (Mrs. C. N.), Hymns and Verses in the Collects. Feap., 3s. 
Susan and Magdalen. 18mo., 2s. 
T Weft, by M.L. Boyle. Or. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Taylor (> Physical pe | of Another Life. Newedit. Feap., 5s. 
Traffor (F. G.), City and Suburb. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
copper f . F.), Poems, Selections from. 16mo., 1s. 
Vickers (J.), New Course of Practical Grammar. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas. New edit. Gr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Webster’s English Dictionary. New edit. Royal 8vo., 12s. 
White (a * Tats yd ool eh -~ Resurrection. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

oe n-English Dictionary for Junior Students, Sm. 4to., 7s. €d. 
wa rin) teal — 18mo., Is. ¥ 

ams (J.), roperty, Questions on. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Willmott wg A.), Pleasures of Literature. New edit. Feap., 2s. 
Wilson (W.), English, Hebrew, and Obaldee Lexicon. New edit. 4to., £1. 5s. 
Yonge ~- D.), History of France under the Bourbons. 2 vols, Syo., 30s. 
Young. lishwomen (The). Vol. II, 4to., 6s, 
Young Ladies’ Journal (The). Vol, Il. Imp. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
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With “Tune Lonpon Review” of Dec. 30th and 
Jan. 6th were Published, Gratis, TWO SUPPLE. 
MENTS, containing a complete Historical Résumé 
of the Progress of Literature, Art, Science, and 
Religion, at Home and Abroad, during the Year 


1865. 
OFFICE, 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Conrznts oy No, 288, Janvany 6, 1866 :— 


Revirw oF Potrrics. The London Theatres, — Christmas 
The House of Commons, Entertainments. 
The State of ‘* Fenia.,”’ Scrzncz. 
London Fever and London Vestries. 
Irish Prospects. 
The Season’s Bills and Bells. 
The Church of England—What Doing, 

What Omitting. 


Mongy ayp CoMMERCE. 
Rzvizws or Booxs :— 
History of the American War. 


« Past.” a rave’s Translation of the 
sous Ki yesey. 
Onn Uuiverdiey Letter Pre-bistoric Remains of Italy. 


Farrar’s Chapters on Language. 
Tur “ Lonpow Revirw” Inisu Cxvurcu Novelettes. 


CoMMISSION :— bu ——— 
vil : ort Notices. 
No, I.—Introduction. L’ Hostellerie du Tabard. 


Fine Arts :— Lite Gossip. 
Mr. Shaw’s Illuminated Drawings. List of New Publications for the Week, 








Pest-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pers EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


Forms of Application for Space will be supplied up to the 1st of February, at the 
Paris Offices, South Kensington Museum ; or at the Society of Arts Rooms, John- 
street, Adelphi; or by letter, addressed ‘‘ Paris Exhibition,’’ Secretary of Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington Museum, London, W 

By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Couneil on Education. 


EOLOGY.—King’s College, London.—Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.8., will Commence a COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING LEC- 
TURES on GEOLOGY, from Eight to Nine. First Lecture, January 24, 1868, 
Fee, £1. 1. And a more Extended Course on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
MORNINGS, from Nine to Ten. First Lecture, Friday, January 26. This Course 
will be continued till May, Textbook, Lyell ‘‘ Elements of Geology.” 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HE ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK—PENNSYLVANIA—OHIO. 
Offices, 5, Westmineter-chambers, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
26, Throgmorton-street, City, B.C. 
CONSOLIDATED BONDS of the ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENT of INTEREST.—~COUPON No.1. 


The Coupon No, 1, due on 15th January, 1866, will be PAID, free of income-tax, 


on and after that day, at the Company’s offices in London, and by the following 
named Bankers :— 


Liverpool—Barned’s ere Rae ag (Limited). 
Norwich—The Consolidated Bank (Limited). 
Ireland—The National Bank and Branches. 
Scotland—The Bank of Scotland and Branches. 
Amsterdam—Boissevain Brothers, 


The usual delay of two days for examination being waived, the Coupons will be 
paid on presentation. 


London, Jan. 5, 1866. 




















THOMAS HOLLIS, Secretary. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED BY 
4 ln CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENGLAND 
(Limited). ' 
; RATES FOR MONEY ON DEPOSIT. 
This Company receives Money on Deposit in sums of £10 and upwards, at the 
undermentioned rates, from this day until further notice, viz. :— 
At fourteen days’ notice 64 per cent. per annum, 


At one month’s notice 7 per cent. per annum. 
For Fixed Periods of 


Not less than 3 months andupto6 months .., 5 t. . 
Beyond 6 months and upto9 months .. on “% om conk. 4 my 
Beyond 9 months and up to 12 months . 6} per cent. per annum. 
Beyond 12 months and up to 24 months ... 6} per cent. per annum, 


Forms of Application can be obtained of th ‘ 
cations must be addressed. ed of the Secretary, to whom all communi 


By order of the Court, ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill, London, Jan. 4th, 1866. 


[HE JOINT-STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED), 
6 and 7, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ...0...c...c0c00. 
WR SIE cdi sacishdotvtennpinibtacbissassesdiccoshoeniinc v0 000 
DMOMRVE FORD: 6s... cccccccssssccsndnccccnn ee ‘wee 80,000 
Notice of chunge in rate of Interest on Deposit. 
Repayable on demand 


BYSOIS ON'GEMANG ..........evecccccececceceseccesees t . 
Ditto at7 days’ notice a ee: ; _ 


Ditto at 14 days’ notice a 9 
Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 


J. F. WILKINSON, Managing Director. 


ft MONTHLY REVIEW OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


STOCKS, Shares, Eastern Indian and Mining Securiti ins alist of 
the safest and most desirable Investments of the dey, paying 'S ‘: 2 per cent. 
BARRETT & CO., Stock, Share, and Finance Brokers, 9 ing-gardens, Charing- 
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Jan. 11, 1866. 
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